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PREFACE 


T he selections in this volume are arranged, as far as 
possible, in the chronological order of publication 
of the poems in which they occur, with this exception, 
that the passages from the third and fourth cantos of 
Chilie Harold's Pilgrimage are placed together, instead 
of being separated by those chosen from The Prisoner of 
Chillon and Manfred, The difficulty of selection from 
the large volume of Byron's copious and, even at its 
best, unequal work is obvious. In undertaking the 
task, the editor has set before himself, in the first 
instance, the object of illustrating those qualities which 
gave the poet his contemporary fame; while he has 
also endeavoured, in so doing, to emphasise that choice 
and treatment of subject which have earned for Byron 
a more enduring celebrity. He has been aided through¬ 
out by his wife, especially in the initial work of choosing 
the special passages suitable to the requirements men¬ 
tioned above, 

A. H. T. 

Gretton, Noexhants 
Marche tgij 
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PRINCIPAL DATES IN THE 
LIFE OF BYRON 


1788, 22 Jan, 
1790-8. 

1796, summer, 
1798, 

1799-1801. 

1801-5. 

1805. Oct. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1809, 30 June. 


Bom in Holies street, Cavendish square, 
London. 

At Aberdeen with his mother, Catherine’ 
Byron, n 6 & Gordon. 

Visit to Deeside, the origin of some of his 
earliest lyrics. 

Succeeded to the peerage as sixth baron 
Byron of Rochcfale and to the family 
estate of Newstead abbey, Notts. 

In London and at school at Dulwich. 

At Harrow school. His home in 1803 was 
at Nottingham, from 1804-7 Southwell, 
Notts- 

Entered Trinity college, Cambridge. 

Fugitive Pieces printed at Newark, but 
withdrawn from circulation. 

Publication of Hours of Idleness. 

Left Cambridge. Resided at Newstead 
1808-9. 

Publication of English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. 

T.^ft Falmouth for Lisbon. Rode through 
Portugal and Spain to Cadiz: sailed 
thence to Gibraltar, 6 Aug., and from 
Gibraltar to Malta. Left Malta, 2 r Sept., 
and landed at Prevesa in Albania, 29 
Sept. Travelled in the highlands of 
Albania, visiting Ali Pacha, Oct. Arrived 
at Patras, 23 Nov., and at Athens, 
25 Dec. 
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PRINCIPAL DATES IN THE LIFE OF 


i8io, Jan.-March. At Athens. Visited the • 

and swam across the He;i 
Sestos to Abydos, 3 
stantinople, 13 May--I4 Ju^- 
to Greece^ making his he^ 
Athens. 


1811, Jnly^ 

1811, Aug. 

1812, 27 Feb. 

1812, 29 Feb. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815, 2 Jan. 


Returned to England. 

At Newstead. Death of his 
First speech in the House o$ 

Publication of Child& HaroM 
cantos I* II. 

Publication of The Giaour (Ji 
Bride of Abydos (Dec.). 

Publication of The Corsair (J 
(Aug.). 

Married Anne Isabella Milbarn. 
CO. Durham. 


1815. Publication of Hebrew Melody 

1815,10 Dec. Birth of Augusta Ada Byron ? 

William, lord King, afters 
of Lovelace; died 1852). 

1816, Jan. Publication of The Siege of Ca 

by Farisina, Feb. Byron, 
separated in Jan. 

1816, 25 April. Left England a second ti: 

return. Travelled through 
along the Rhine.' Spent 
near Geneva, associating 
and visiting (Sept.) the 
Publication of Childe Har\ 
and The Prisoner of ChUtc 

1816, Oct Travelled with Hothouse b 

Simplon and lake Maggi 
Arrived in Venice, Nov? ; 

1817, April, May. Visit to Rome. Returned 

May, spending the snmm 
on the Brenta, At V4 
summer of 1819. 



PRINCIPAL DATES IN THE LIFE OF BYRON XI 


1817. 

Publication of Manfred and The Lament 
of Tasso. 

1818. 

Publication of Childe Harold, canto IV, and 
Beppo. 

1819. 

Publication of Don Juan, cantos I, II, and 
Mazeppa. 

1819. 

At Ravenna and Bologna in the summer, 
returning to Venice in the autumn. 

1820. 

At Ravenna. 

1821, Jan.-Oct. At Ravenna, Removed to Pisa, Oct, 

1821. 

Publication of Marino Faliero, Sardana- 
palus, Cain, The Two Foscari, The 
Prophecy of Dante and Don Juan, 
cantos III-V. 

1822, 

At Pisa till Oct. (Shelley died July.) 
Removed to Genoa, Oct. 

22. 

The Vision of Judgment and Heaven and 
Earth printed in The Liber ah 

1823. 

At Genoa till July. 

1823, 

Publication of Don Juan, cantos VI~XIV, 
and The Island. Morgante Maggiore, 
canto I, printed in T^he Liberal. 

1823, 24 July. 

Departure from Italy for Greece, to take 
part in the Greek war of independence. 
At Cephalonia till the end of the year. 

1824. 

Publication of Don Juan, cantos XV, XVI, 
Werner and The Deformed Transformed. 

1824, 5 Jan, 

Banded at Missolonghi. 

1824, 19 April. 

Died at Missolonghi. His body brought to 
England and buried at Hucknall Torkard, 
Notts. 



INTRODUCTION 


TOY RON, more than any other English poet of real 
JJ eminence, has su:ffered the penalty of an early 
and sudden popularity./ *The grand Napoleon of the 
realms of rhyme' for a short season, he declined in fame 
even during his lifetime; and now, a centuiy after the 
completion of the two final cantos of Childe HaroWs 
PilgrimageJciiticsl opinion is still divided as to the real^ 
merit of his performance./^he careless fluency and] 
rapidity of his style, his neglect of niceties of expression! 
and even of grammar, are formidable obstacles to the’ 
appreciation of Ms work by fastidious judges of poeti^ 
Together withfthis purely poetical objection there exists 
a feeling that Byron's verse is the monument of a pose, 
that the lavish display qf ‘the pageant of Ms bleeding 
heart' in poem after poeinVas either vulgar or insincere,^ 
or was sometMng of botfi; and that his whole career and 
its record in verse were above everytMng else theatrical. 

In both these adverse judgments there is some truth. 
His verse is often, to say the least of it, mediocre, and 
is at times dangerousl y near doggerel . S^nEume . the 
most ferocious of Ms poet-critics, has shewn how the 
lines of Ms narratives in verse occasionally run into 

T. B. ^ 
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common-place prose, not even noticeably rhythmical; 
and such a demonstration is hardly necessary to readers 
whose ear for the rhythm of poetry is true. There is 
no doubt, also, that Byron’s thoughts ran upon himself 
and his own misfortunes with a morbid regularity. His 
life was unhappy, and no one could analyse better than 
he the perverseness of character, inherited and unresisted, 
which caused that unhappiness. But ^e_ also found 
a luxuiy in..,his, own woeP^jihe gift of imagination 
enabled him to see himself^^The principal actor in 
a drama>, but while, in healthy natures, this power 
fosters a sense of humour and, in minds of extraordinary 
genius, creates a whole world of types so different as 
Hamlet, lago, Coriolanus and Falstaff out of the con¬ 
flicting passions of a single human breast, it concentrated 
Byron’s attention upon one object, the image of a 
naturally benevolent heart, alive to the noblest impulses, 
but driven into revolt against mankind by the coldness 
and ingratitude of the world, ^d concealing its sorrows 
behind a mask of cynicism, ^he hero of his poems is I 
himself, the world’s outlaw, Wiished from his herit£Lge| 
by the dull conventionality of public opinion, and taking; 
reprisals in uncomprpnysiixg disdain of the artificial? 
fabric of social traditionsA/Such self-concentration is in 
the nature of things one-^ed: the expression of its 
likes and dislikes is necessarily exaggerated; and the 


repetition of the same type of character over and over 
again, however vigorous the form may be in which it 
is clothed, must be to some extent monotone^ By 
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common consent, the man who is too obviously interested 
in himself is unpopular; and, although the casual 
attempts of a genius to dissect his own emotions may 
be welcomed, he runs the risk of misapprehension when 
he himself becomes his sole theme. His melancholy 
pleasure in dwelling upon his sorrows inevitably absorbs 
attention to the exclusion of the sorrows themselves. 
His sincerity comes under suspicion, and unfavourable 
opinion is further affected by the attractive power 
which his example exercises upon inferior imitators, 
who see only the attitude without realising the man 
behind it. 

This suspicion of insincerity, coupled with the 
tedious artificiality of the Byronic vogue in literature, 
is the chief hindrance to a fair estimate of his poetry. 
It is closely connected with the moral estimate of his 
character, an element which, even though it cannot 
altogether be separated from literary judgments, always 
complicates and confuses them. Byron courted this 
dangerous form of criticism, by his habit of picturing 
himself as a voluptuary whose excursions in 'Sin's long 
labyrinth' had left him sated and weary. This attitude 
was deliberately adopted to shock the prejudices and 
whet the curiosity of that large body of his contem¬ 
poraries who regarded him from the point of view 
which reverences a peer of the realm and takes very 
little interest in a poet. A peer who wrote poetry was 
an anomaly: that the poetry was good was even more 
unusual, but it was of more general interest that the 

5a 
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peer was wicked. No doubt, ^he peculiar energy and 
eloquence of Byron's verse excited admiration upon 
their own merits'N but it is equally certain that its 
author's rank gave it a vogue with a large section of the 
public which, without literary taste or judgment of any 
sort, was only too ready to accept an invitation to gossip 
and scandal. Byron's freely expressed scorn of mankind 
and contempt for the British public ministered to their 
curiosity. No one was more conscious than himself 
that an edifying repentance was the surest way to 
oblivion, or could have been more careful to face public 
opinion with the impenitent front of the fallen archangd ; 
and no one but himself, therefore, is responsible for^l^e 
continuance of an estimate of his verse which overlooked 
the virtues of the poet to moralise upon the faults of the 
man/) 

While, then, his deficiencies in execution and the way* 
ward insistence with which he indulged the personal 
l£ement in his writings must be allowed, there remain 
qualities to be considered which are independent of these 
considerations. Other negligent rhymem have courted 
. and won popularity: other unhappy victims of tempera¬ 
ment have won attention by proclaiming their sorrows; 

but an imperfect command of form and a limitless capacity 

, for self-pity are by themselves insufficient passports to 
poetic immortality. In Byron there was something ; 
superior to these which has earned him a secure position, 
if not among the greatest of English poets, at any rate 
among those who are second only to the greatest, and j 
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has given him in addition a place of quite exceptional 
interest among the masters and inspirers of European 
literature. 

Great as the charm is which poetry exercises by the 
musical combination of words within artificially re¬ 
stricted formsy^s real value is measured by its power of 
reflecting the height and depth of human emotion^ If 
its form is restrained to some extent by the accidents of 
rhythm or of rhyme, it enjoys the licence of an un¬ 
fettered choice of language and a freedom in expression 
of thought which are denied to the more homely medium 
of prose. It is the natural vent for the higher forms of 
imagination which seek translation into words; and, 
as imagination transfigures the efforts of reason and re¬ 
veals the facts of life in new and ever-changing relations, 
so poetry heightens the sober colours of every-day 
language and gives words a special force and charm, 
a new meaning and emphasis. It follows that the 
greatest poets are those who, with a supreme command 
of imagination, have been able to concentrate them¬ 
selves upon the permanent elements in the emotions of 
mankind and produce work which, because its contents 
are true for all time and appeal to human hearts in 
every age, is independent of the passing tastes and 
pre-occupations of their own day. Poetry, however, 
even when it has this power, is never wholly independent 
of the age in which it is written. The source of its 
activity is found in the mental condition of the society 
in which the poet's lot' is cast and in events which are 
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the outward symbols of such a condition. The strife 
of contending parties in the civic republics of Tuscany ; 
gave Dante the experience which made The Divine 
Comedy possible: the indignation and agony of a soul 
which found no secure refuge in the flood of trouble 
that threatened to overwhelm its native country were 
the motive power of an imagination which, working 
upon the contrast between time and eternity, tran¬ 
scended place and time. Milton’s later poetry is the 
offspring of a theology which was pre-eminently the 
possession of a political party in his own age. Even 
Shakespeare, indifferent as he was to outward events 
with which only conjecture can connect the suggestions ; 
of his plays, is the chief symbol of the fermenting energy ; 
of a people awakening to its new-found heritage of , 
national freedom. 

The Romantic movement is sometimes treated as 
though it were a consequence of the great political ^ 
catastrophe which, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
destroyed the old order of things in Europe. The French 
revolution, it is true, was a necessary factor in the educa¬ 
tion of most of our great romantic poets. But, as a ; 
matter of fact, the French revolution and the Romantic 
movement were parallel aspects of the climax in a 
gradual change of thought, the beginnings of which 
can be traced to a far earlier period. Like the Refor- ! 
mation and the literature of the age of Elizabeth, they i 
are outstanding landmarks in the history of human 
progress. They consummated a stage in the journey, 
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but they represented no final goal in a course which 
is never stationary. While poetry, with life as its 
subject, necessarily reflects the active movements which 
engross the interest of the world at large, it cannot be 
wholly dependent upon political change. It belongs 
to a separate department of human activity: if outside 
events stimulate its exercise to an unusual vehemence, 
it is nevertheless primarily dependent upon previous 
effort in its own field. Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley and Keats effected a revolution in 
poetry; but they are not isolated from the predecessors 
whose practice they rendered obsolete. Wordsworth, 
for example, enriched poetry with a new conception of 
Nature; but, in so doing, he merely gave definite shape 
to a sentiment which had been struggling for expression > 
even in an age when Nature was regarded purely as a 
superficial ornament of verse. He waged war upon an 
artificial diction for which the great example of Milton 
was in no small degree responsible; but he owed more 
to Milton than to any other poet for the most character¬ 
istic forms of his verse and for much of its prevailing 
sentiment, and such poems as Tintern Abbey shew how, 
for the dress of his most individual thought, he had 
recourse to the type of diction frpm which he ostensibly 
revolted. Similarly, while Milton, in his turn, marks 
the beginning of a new epoch in verse and the close of 
Elizabethan poetry, his great model in his art was 
Spenser, the earliest of the great Elizabethan poets and 
the master of the school which Milton superseded. 
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Of this dependence upon the models of the past 
B3rron is a signal instance. If Hours of Idleness and the 
greater part of his Occasional Pieces were all of his verse 
that we possessed, we should give him credit for a gift 
of facile imitation, for an ear of somewhat uncertain 
musical capacity, and for a power of rapid and vehement 
diction exerdsed in the opposite extremes of sentiment 
and satire. ( Th ey are the work of a poet of great promis^ 
Hours of Idleness, while many of its pieces are dull and 
commonplace, is an infinitely better book than those 
early volumes of Shelley which are merely curiosities of 
literature. The two Highland lyrics with which this 
series of selections opens are written in tripping metres 
not unfamiliar to readers of light verse as the ea.sy dress 
of unsubstantial trifles, as alluring as it is dangerous to 
the careless and hasty writer of small talent; but such 
imperfections of phrase and rhythm as they contain 
are atoned for by the impetuousness of sincere passion 
which prompted them. This, too, can be said of the 
weU-known lines On Leaving Newstead Abbey and the 
Elegy on the same subject in which Byron used the 
stanza consecrated by Gray. Many of the pieces in 
Hours of Idleness are not noticeably superior to the 
elegant lyrics buried in albums and keepsakes whose 
only merit, if it be a merit, is a sugary tunefulness: 
others, like Oscar and Alva, the imitation of Maepherson’s 
Ossian, and the paraphrases from Anacreon and Catullus, 
are mere experiments in fashionable fonns; but the 
prevailing characteristic of the book is its revelation of 
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a warm and generous heart, gratefully susceptible to 
every responsive emotion. The poems which deal with 
Newstead and Harrow, mingling profound affection with 
pathetic foreboding, furnish a key to elements in Byron's 
character which the student of Childe Harold and Don 
Juan is sometimes prone to overlook. 

On the other hand, where Byron hated, he made no 
secret of it. His heritage was a wilful temperament, 
unamenable to discipline and the restraints of conven¬ 
tion ; and his revolt against those with whom he came 
into conflict from his earliest years found language in 
bitter satire. For this form of verse Pope was the 
unapproachable model, and, as the dominant quality 
of his temper grew, Byron modelled his verse more 
exclusively upon the couplet of Pope. English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers (1809), prompted by Byron's 
disappointment at the cold reception of his first poems, 
was a fierce and indiscriminate attack upon the critics 
of the day and the poets whom they selected for their 
praise. Feelings of personal pique inspired him to this 
performance; and it will always have its place of 
secondary distinction among those satires whose wit is 
the vehicle of deliberate malice, bent upon wounding 
its actual and possible adversaries. Its real literary 
importance, however, consists in its frank imitation of 
Pope, not only in the severity of his satire, but in the 
form and epigrammatic point of his couplet. The 
young poet, in his twentieth year, pouring contempt on 
the modem fashions in verse, sonnets, tales of terror. 
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Scott's verse-romances, Southey's epics, Wordsworth's 
apostasy 'from poetic rule,' Coleridge's 'turgid ode and 
tumid stanza,' looks back to the strength of Dryden, 
the smoothness of Pope, and the feeling for Nature which 
was proved by the admiration paid to such dramatists 
as Congreve and Otway. He accepted, in fact, Pope's 
advice to follow Nature as the golden rule of all verse, 
recognising Nature as identical with common-sense and 
the real aim of poetry as the dressing of the every-day 
facts of life in the attractive garb of an ever-fresh wit. 
His appreciation of Pope and eighteenth-century poetry, 
moreover, was founded upon a distinct critical preference 
which made him slow to acknowledge excellence in his 
contemporaries of the newer school. This preference 
was expressed at length in the letter written by Byron 
to Murray from Ravenna in February, 1821, commenting 
in detail upon the criticisms passed upon Pope by 
W. L. Bowles, one of the fathers of the romantic school 
of verse. If English Bards and Scotch Reviewers is too 
closely modelled upon the example of Pope to be called 
a genuinely original work, the wit of its verse and 
of the prose notes with which it is supplemented is 
far above the common level of imitation. Even in its 
faults of taste, the unfairness and harshness of its 
criticism, it could plead the authority of Pope. It is 
a jeu d'esprit in which the spirit and style of a great 
master of verse are reproduced with uncommon happi¬ 
ness ; but it has this quality to differentiate it from the 
ordinary run of such jeux d'esprit, that in its imitative 
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strains may be discovered the seeds of that peculiar 
eloquence and_fire. yhich, exercised upon subjecte'inore 
congenial to the, temper of his day, became a distin¬ 
guishing feature of Byron’s verse. 

For two years, from 1809 fo 1811, Byron was absent 
from England. The ordinary grand tour was closed to 
English travellers, while Napoleon dominated western 
and central Europe; and his chosen route lay through 
Portugal and Spain and along the Mediterranean to 
Greece and Turkey. The incidents of his journey were 
marked by his passion for singularity: he courted 
notoriety as an adventurous and reckless traveller. In 
the Peninsula he passed through a country in rebellion 
against despotism, through districts wasted by con¬ 
tending armies and patrolled by bands of guerilla 
warriors. He penetrated the untravelled inland of 
Albania to the court of a rebel chief, entrusted himself 
and his small party to the guidance of brigands, and 
paid ostentatious homage to scenes of classical legend. 
The record of the tour is written in the first two cantos 
of Childs Harold's Pilgrimage, which gave him deserved 
fame. His assumed world-weariness was merely an 
incidental feature of the poem. His travels brought 
him into contact with nations struggling in the birth- 
pangs of liberty, their individual existence threatened 
by hostile armies which had broken down their insecure 
frontiers and were waging a war of conquest on their 
soil. As the spectacle of France in her early days of 
liberty, arming herself in her new-born strength against 
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tyranny, had stirred Wordsworth’s imagination to its 
depths, so Byron was moved by the revolt of Spain 
against her oppressors and by the degradation of Greece, 
the ancient home of freedom, under alien rule..'’His' 


poem, written in the Spenserian stanza, began as a mere 
imitation of Spense/in the manner affected by Thomson, 
Shenstone, and other eighteenth-century poet^ but it 
was impossible for him to rest contented within the 
fetters of an archaic form. / After the first few stanzas,- 
personal feeling intrudes: ^his parting from his home, 
with its mingled sentiments of affection and resentment,: 
excludes trifling: the obsolete words and turns of phrase; 
appropriate to his chosen form disappear, and, though; 
he occasionally returns to them and, throughout the; 
first canto, assumes from time to time a tone of light' 


badinage, he settles down finally to a mood of impas¬ 
sioned reflection, inspired by the scenes through which 
he passes./The first of the many ‘purple passages’ of! 
Childn Harold, the enumeration of the natural beauties 


of Cintra, was doubtless suggested by Spenser’s habit 
of producing a series of pictures by a catalogue of 
melodious words; and the personification of the con¬ 


vention of Cintra as a 'dwarfish demon' is a concession 


to Spenserian allegory. But the value of Byron's: 
descriptions depends, not upon the pictorial value of: 
carefully chosen musical phrases, but upon the com-' 
bination of rapidly sketched details in one vigorous, 
picture; and sustained allegory was beyond the power| 
of one to whose imagination direct commerce with the! 
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world was necessary. Personification and metaphor are 
to be found in plenty in Chilie Harold. Nothing, for 
example, could be more forcible than the picture of the 
giant War standing upon the mountains of Spain; but 
Byron's giants and dwarfs are not the personages to 
whom Spenser gave a poetic life and interest independent 
of the symbolical parts they play. They are the rhe¬ 
torical ornaments with which poetry, often in default 
of deeper feeling, had adorned herself for a century past 
in increasing abundance; and for their real origin we 
must look to the personified passions of Collins, to Gray's 
train of Adversity and the spirits which haunt his poem 
on Eton. Such personifications, too often a mere frigid 
habit with lesser poets who hunted after an e^ressive 
method of saying nothing, were employed by Byron to 
give voice to a warmth of passion, the motive power of 
which was his impetuous sympathy with the European 
strife for libertW psi the wild regions to which his 
journey took him/he realised a freedom of the spirit 
congenial to his natural independence of disposition, 
and this he identified with the freedom to which he saw 
nations in bondage aspiring or unable to aspire. His 
sense of his kinship with oppressed humanity at large 
burst the bonds in which he endeavoured to confine his 
verse and transformed the traditional mannerisms in¬ 
herited from earlier poets./The Spenserian stanza, not the 
most promising form for tne exhibition of rapid movement, 
was used by him as the vehicle of an eloquence, sometimes 
turbid and prolix, often disfigured by hasty phrase and 
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inappropriate metaphor, but continually telling and 
arresting. Each stanza of Childe Harold is, as it were, 
a paragraph of poetic oratory, and its long concluding 
/ line, instead of retarding movement, is a burst of energy 
' proclaiming the point of the stanza and leading without 
a breath to the next development of the argument. 

At the same time, the first two cantos of the poem 
were still in no small degree the work of a young traveller 
with remarkable power of expression, whose primary 
interest was the love of picturesque adventure/ His 
generosity of spirit was awakened by the historical 
events which he witnessed; but he was still no more 
than a sympathetic spectator, keenly alive to the con¬ 
trast between the glorious past of Greece and her prfsent 
slavery, stirred to indignation by the rifling of the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, but with the balance of his 
mind inclined to the romance of history and the melan¬ 
choly which it communicated to scenes, outwardly as 
fair as ever, but haunted by the mourning ghosts of 
heroes and demigods.) Scott censured Byron’s 'conceit 
and assurance’ and thought that Childs Harold gave 
'no good symptom of the writer's heart or morals,’ but' 
i praised its ‘ charm of vivid and animated description, 
mingled with original sentiment.' This fairly represents; 
the attitude of the public to the new poet, who at once 
became the fashionable bard of the day. If his ' conceit i 
and assurance ’ were shocking, they were also attractive: j 
for the few who condenmed them sincerdy, there were | 
t many who were curious to hear more, and Byrcai himsdf | 
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was quite ready to satisfy them. Popularity enchanted 
him: it met that natural craving for affection which he 
shared with others of the lonely tribe of poets. Never¬ 
theless, the circumstances of his upbringing had taught 
him to regard manifestations of affection as fitful and 
subject to sudden revulsion. He faced his public with 
a rooted distrust, scorning while he courted their 
approval. The famous series of tales in verse, which 
enlarged upon the misanthropy of Childe Harold and 
created the Byronic cult in literature, achieved a fame 
quite out of proportion to their merits. They were new 
experiments in a form in which Scott had achieved 
unprecedented success, appearing at a time when Scott's 
poems had lost their novelty. While Rokeby and 
The Lord of the Isles met with a comparatively cold 
reception, these tales of the East, with their lawless 
and passionate heroes, were greeted with enthusiasm. 
They opened new ground in a region more distant and 
mysterious than the Scottish border or the Highlands: 
pirates, caloyers, and the kilted brigands of the Adriatic 
and Egean superseded the chieftains, friars, and clansmen 
of Teviotdale and Loch Katrine: the conventions of 
chivalry gave place to an unconventional mixture of 
nobility and crime which appealed to the sentimental 
element in human nature. The novelty of subject and 
scene was more obvious to uncritical minds than the 
assurance with which Byron appropriated Scott's 
peculiar form of verse; while Byron freely touched 
chords of emotion which Scott's high sense of morality 
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had forbidden him to excite. It is true that these 
poems contain many striking and beautiful passages, 
especially those dealing with the congenial subject of 
the fall of Greece, in which Byron spoke from his heart. 
Deep, if unhealthily morbid, feeling pervades the couplets 
of Lara : Lara himself has a theatrical element in common; 
with the heroes of The Giaour, The Bride of Abydos and 
The Corsair, but the portrait is drawn with an improved 
self-knowledge. The pose of the impenitent outlaw is 
still maintained, but imperfections of character are not, 
hidden: the poet is conscious of his own weaknesses,; 
and such lines as 'Lord of himself, that heritage of woe' 
are in a nobler key than that of mere self-pity and belong! 
to that class of poetical expression which gives final form, 
with 'high seriousness,' to universal truths. Again, 
while the construction of the verse narratives is, as a' 
whole, loose and negligent, and their sameness is at once 
obvious, they are told with a rapidity and energy which' 
atone for much of their weakness. The series of frag¬ 
mentary pictures in The Giaour, forming landmarks in 
a story whose incidents are largely left for the imagination 
to complete, is painted with a vigour that naturally 
awakens further curiosity, and it is not surprising that 
its first readers welcomed the tales which followed so 
striking an appeal to their interest. The rhythmical 
movement of The Bride of Abydos is varied with a 
facility which helps to relieve the stagy atmosphere of the 
story and the melodramatic unreality of its charactersi 
In the couplets of The Corsair and Lara Byron was 
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handling a metrical form which, although its somewhat 
worn conventions remained unaltered in his hands, 
he practised with uncommon zest and skill. Even 
The Siege of Corinth, deplorably careless though it is, 
with jolting lines that sometimes run into mere prose, 
is told with considerable power, and it may even be 
argued that its shapelessness and tunelessness are appro¬ 
priate to the chaos of destruction over which its renegade 
hero broods. Still, while we allow these virtues to 
The Giaour and its successors, the fact remains that 
they mark no advance on the early cantos of Childe 
Harold, They were easy successes, calculated to hit 
the popular taste. Borrowed from Scott in form, their 
eloquence and lavishness of description are largely 
inherited from eighteenth-century models. Their basis 
of construction upon the couplet, whether short or long, 
is laid by a hand trained in the school of Pope. Their 
sentimentalism is no new thing: the leaders of the 
common-sense school, even Pope himself, had known 
how to weep with artifice, and Sterne and Rousseau 
had taught their readers the luxury of indiscriminate 
tears. Villains whose hearts were the treasuries of 
elemental virtues were perfectly familiar characters in 
prose fiction. The materials which Byron used were 
thus old and largely out-worn; but he brought to them 
a fresh gusto and enhanced their fading charms with a 
personal and autobiographical interest which fascinated 
his audience with the semblance of novelty. 

The profound dissatisfaction, however, which was 
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scarcely veiled in Lara, was a sincere feeling and grew 
steadily in strength, until^yron’s sudden retirement in 
i8i6. amid circumstances of mysterious scandal, gave 
his poetry its full opportunity. His farewell to England: 
was no longer the pretty sentimental ballad of the first: 
canto of Chilie EaroldJ In the interval, he had learned 
the real tragedy of life and the fatal weaknesses of his 
own nature, and he embarked upon ‘ the blind night-seas 
without a saving star’ in discontent with himself and 
anger against the country which could not condone the 
offences of its spoiled favourite./ When he returned to 
Childe Harold, life was no longer a trifling pastime and 
avoidance of mankind an elegant attitude. The transi 
parent fiction of Harold’s existence was practically 
abandoned? /Harold appeared for a few stanzas in the 
third canto, but his appearance was promptly checked 
by the stanzas on Waterloo, and Byron’s attempt tc 
transfer his own meditations on the Rhine to Harok] 
was merely half-hearted and strikes the reader as somo 
what weak./ His name appears only once in the fourti 
canto. The Spenserian affectations are absent fron; 
both. The impetuous oratory of the emrlier cantos ij 
unbroken in their successors. Passages there are oi 
tenderness and pathos: such descriptions as those d 
Clarens by the lake of Geneva and of 'the soft quia 
hamlet’ in the Euganean hills where Petrarch sleep 
are resting-places at which the poet finds the relief q' 
calm. But the whole atmosphere is sombre and ovaij 
charged with a passion which at any moment is ready tj 
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break out into ejaculations of despair. Byron, always 
prone to introspection, abandons himself to the habit 
of 'contemplating the seas without upon the reflex of 
that within/ /xhe storms of European warfare, the fate 
of Napoleon, 'conqueror and captive of the earth,' 
the misfortunes of Rousseau and Tasso, the captivity 
of Venice, the ruins of imperial Rome, are mirrors in 
which he sees himself and the ravage wrought in his^own 
life.^^ He learned something of the consoling power of 
Nature which gave Wordsworth fortitude and persever¬ 
ance, and his friendship with Shelley taught him the 
power of philosophy to etherealise natural beauty; 
but' the light that never was on sea or land,' if it gleamed 
fitfully upon the horizon of his poetry, was beyond his 
attainment. His picture of the calm of night upon lake 
Leman is but a prelude to the thunder-storm which 
follows: his ' suspension of disgust' beside the springs of 
Clitumnus is rapidly changed for the contemplation of 
the ' Phlegethon' which boils beneath the falls of Terni. 

is at one with Nature in her restless and tortured 
moods: such fortitude as he gains by communion with 
her is won through a sense of suffering akin to his own./ 
In an age more at peace with itself such poetry 
would have been an anomaly and would have won 
little sympathy. Confessions of personal disquiet do 
not appeal to a prosperous and contented age. Mere 
brooding upon self is not a source of strength, and the 
poet who, amid general fertility, prefers, to use Byron's 
image, the life of the pine-tree in barren soil, is left to 
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the exclusive sympathy of the few who share his pre¬ 
ference and withers unnoticed. But the strength of 
Byron’s verse is an undoubted fact, and, if we seek a 
reason for it, it is to be found in the congenial atmosphere 
of his times. He expressed his own sorrows with 
certainty and power because he realised that the forces 
which fought for mastery within him were those which 
upon a larger scale distracted a world lately escaped 
from apathy into self-consciousness and staggering under 
the revelation of new problems. The resemblance which 
he saw to his own history in the struggles and disappoint¬ 
ments of French liberty, his application to him.self of 
the career of Napoleon—^not so contradictory to his love 
of liberty as is sometimes stated—-were not the vain 
imaginings of a confirmed egotist. His own headstrong¬ 
ness, his fitfulness of will, his impulses of affection, his 
disappointments and disgusts, were a picture in little 
of the characteristics of his own period. His youth 
was spent in the after-glow of the early enthusiasm for 
European liberty. The poets who had seen ‘France 
standing on the top of golden hours’ had revolted from 
the subsequent madness that dashed their hopes. 
France, wading through the blood of her children in a 
passion of self-defence, had aspired to the dapotism of 
Europe; and, when her brief hour of triumph was over, 
the old kings whom her conqueror had banished returned! ; 
to their throna and, for the moment, the victory of the i 
old tyrannia seemed assured. England, untouched by i 
conquest, I,ad p.r™.d a coaaistant tetmty to F„„«. j 
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First the foe of French liberty, then the champion of 
European freedom against Napoleon, she was now an 
acquiescent partner in the confederacy which restored 
the yoke of monarchy to the nations. Her attitude 
awakened distrust and resentment in those whose ideal 
of liberty was superior to all shocks of disappointment, 
and most of all in her own sons./ Byron, in his early 
travels, had realised the miseries'and stagnant energy 
of countries in the thrall of old-established tyrannies. 
Later on, he had found the English audience which 
flattered him in his prosperity ready to decry him, as 
soon as scandal touched his name. In his banishment 
from England, he identified his own griefs with those of 
a down-trodden Europe: his own determination to live 
amid the wreck of his hopes translated into itself a call 
to Europe to rally and defy the prejudices and coldness 
of heart which threatened to destroy her saving ideals. 
Here lay the vigour of his poetry; and it is not sur¬ 
prising that in return, recognising its underl 3 dng power 
and forgiving its external faults of expression, 'Europe 
made his woe her own.7 Confusions of metaphor, 
solecisms of grammar, a somewhat uncertain appreciation 
of the boundary-line between poetry and prose, were 
overlooked in verse which appealed so directly to the 
sentiments of the age. Wordsworth and Shelley, if the 
quality of their verse was more enduring, lived too much 
in abstractions to exercise an equal contemporary 
influence. Harold dealt with man md Nature 

in language which all could understand; And Byron, 
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by virtue of the relation between his own sufferings 
and those of the world about him, took 'his seat upon 
the intellectual throne' as the exponent of the temper 
of his age, not 'dejectedly' or weakly, but with triumph 
in his own superiority to the attacks of conventional 
prejudice. 

This European fame has been maintained. If, from 
a purely literary point of view, Byron is below the level 
of the greatest masters of English verse, he is nevertheless 
one of the very few who have been vital influences in 
European literature, apart from a merely national fame. 
The spirit of his poetry has conquered his faults of form 
and style. What he had to say of eternal importance 
was perhaps not very much; but he said it and insisted 
upon it with a clarity and vehemence which left en¬ 
during echoes behind them. Matthew Arnold, keenly 
alive to the value of the subject of poetry as distinct 
from virtues of music and outward beauty, expressed 
the true gift of Byron to literature some sixteen years 
after Byron’s death had consecrated his attachment to 
liberty: 

He taught us little; but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder's roll. 

With shivering heart the strife we saw 
Of passion with eternal law; 

And yet with reverential awe 

We watch'd the fount of fiery life 

Which served for that Titanic strife. j 

I To know Childe Harold well is to have learned the I 
most of what Byron had to teach/ It is his great j 
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original effort in serious poetry, and beside it the narru'- 
tives in verse,j with the exception of Lara, are com¬ 
paratively trifling. During the eight years, however, 
which followed his departure from England, he produced 
a large body of poetry and at least one masterpiece in 
a style for which his genius was peculiarly fitted. His 
later narratives, with the exception of Mazeppa, in which 
he chose a subject well adapted to his headlong and 
breathless manner of writing, added little to what had 
gone before. Of his eight dramas, the most famous 
and, from a poetical point of view, the best is the earliest, 
Manfred, suggested by his sojourn in Switzerland and 
courting, in its well-known lyrics, a dangerous comparison 
with Shelley's Prometheus Unbound, It must be owned 
that, when Byron's work of this order is set side by side 
with Shelley's, its inferiority is startingly manifest. 
There are people to whom ‘ Mont Blanc is the monarch 
of mountains' means more than Shelley's ‘ On the brink 
of the night and the morning,' and these may be in a 
majority; but, when it comes to a question of compara¬ 
tive height and range of imagination, Byron's lyric is 
merely an orator's fine personification of what be sees 
with his outward eyes, while Shelley's is the offspring 
of a poet's insight and creative power* While the 
blank verse of the dramas afforded Byron some oppor¬ 
tunity for his gift of declamation, he had no real dramatic 
talent./His central figures are, as in the narratives, 
replicas of himself in his different moods, at variance 
with the society in which they are placed, whether. 
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like Manfred, they devote themselves to the acquisition 
of supernatural power, or, like Faliero, turn upon the 
enemies who offend their self-esteem, or, like Sardana- 
palus, are too trustful and ready to lavish an easy 
affection upon an ungrateful world and perish accord¬ 
ingly. For these the other characters are a mere 
setting/ Nor are the dramas really original, apart 
from their choice of subject. The influence of the 
German romantic drama, and especially of Goethe, 
is strong in them: the commerce of mankind with the 
supernatural in Manfred, Cain and Heaven and Earth 
is obviously founded upon a following of Faust, and, 
in the dedications of Sardanapalus and Werner and the 
preface to The Deformed Transformed, Byron proclaimed 
himself a disciple and literary vassal of Goethe. But 
Byron's Venetian tragedies and Sardanapalus, historical 
plays of the type of Goethe's Egmont and Torquato Tasso, 
were without the exalted sense of tragedy which creates 
the conflicts of drama. The struggle is all on one side, 
the sympathy confined to one person; and the absence 
of that large and far-reaching apprehension of human 
character which gave Goethe his literary influence and 
revived French drama in the plays of Victor Hugo was 
fatal to Byron's influence over the drama in England. 
Moreover, his declamatory blank verse seldom rises to 
any height of eloquence: at its best, it is little more than 
rhetorical, and his characteristic negligence is nowhere 
more apparent than in his employment of this exacting 
form of composition. 
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^ More truly dramatic and more original than his 
plays is the reflective narrative of The Prisoner ofChillon. 
Its theme, as usual, is the oppression of a naturally 
generous spirit by an unfriendly world, the gradual 
passing of the kindred whose love makes earth endur¬ 
able, and the survival of a petrified heart which learns 
to make a home of its prison-house. Byron's life on 
lake Leman, solaced by the friendship of Shelley, was 
a comparatively happy interval between the storm 
through which he had passed and the mood of despair 
which was to follow, and the poem reflects his temporary 
spirit of pathetic resignation./ In later poems, The 
Lament of Tasso and The Prophicy of Dante, he identified 
. the sorrows of two great Italian poets of widely different 
character with his own emotions. In the case of Tasso, 
the voice is unquestionably that of Byron: the 'vast 
lazar-house of many woes' in which Tasso was confined 
is Byron's world, which wastes away a soul' drunk with 
love,' and turns its power of feeling into a weary endur¬ 
ance. The Dante poem, conceived at Ravenna, Dante's 
burial-place, is more definitely occupied with its osten¬ 
sible subject: if its indignation with Florence is winged 
by Byron's personal quarrel with England, it is at any 
rate a genuine attempt to put himself in Dante's place 
and speak as Dante would have spoken. He adopted 
the terza rima in which Dante had written, the most 
difficult of all metres for an Englishman to imitate 
successfully, and used it with creditable skill as a vehicle 
of picturesque invective. But no poet was less suited 
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play and Mozart's opera: he wanders from Spain to an 
island of the Cyclades, is sold as a slave to the Sultan, 
takes part in the wars between Russia and Turkey, 
appears at the court of Catherine II of Russia, and is 
finally left, with his story uncompleted, as a member of 
a party in an English country-house. But the great 
feature of the poem is its calculated tendency to digres¬ 
sion. It is a collection of Byron's miscellaneous obser¬ 
vations on men and manners, a store-house of his views 
on politics, literature and religion. His hero is merely 
a stalking-horse for his exercise of wit and satire and for 
the mingled fury and pathos of his complaints against 
the world. With two exceptions, Haidee, the maid of 
the Egean island, whose love and early death are 
described with a beauty and firmness of touch far 
surpassing the sentimental treatment of the shadowy 
Zuleikas and Medoras of the earlier narratives, and 
Johnson, Juan's companion in the slave-market and at 
the siege of Ismail, the personages are little more than 
types of character subordinate to the social character¬ 
istics which they illustrate; and even Johnson is of 
less interest for his own sake than for the sake of his 
display of British optimism, a half-way stage, as it were, 
between the inhuman self-reliance of Smollett's heroes 
and the softened and genial confidence that all is for the 
best of Dickens's Mark Tapley. Byron himself is the 
prevailing spirit of the poem, the showman who descants 
freely on his puppets, leaving their doings in suspense 
to foUow trains of thought with a methodic irrelevance. 
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pulling himself up to continue his story and taking 
the advantage of an opportunity to go off again at a 
tangent in a series of casual observations bewilderingly 
compounded of seriousness and frivolity. 

Some of the most striking passages of Don Juan 
have been selected for the purposes of this volume. 
They illustrate Byron's command of wit, the gift of the 
best eighteenth-century poetry, perfected by his early 
and constant admiration of its great master, Pope. The 
source of wit pure and simple is the application of 
, imaginative power to a practical and common-sense view 
of life. The images which wit creates are sparingly, if at 
all, coloured by sentiment: it is concerned with things 
in their appearance and practical results, and finds its 
natural outlet in satire upon the inconsistencies and 
\ contradictions of humanity. Where, as in the case of 
Pope, it is exercised by a sensitive temperament without 
much natural tenderness of disposition, it is apt to be 
spiteful. Where, as with Swift, sensitiveness and ill- 
health together repress a real capacity for generous 
affection, disappointment and imagined slights find 
their vent in savage cynicism. In the character of 
Hamlet, the application of which is found in every age 
of the world, the force of wit increases as his conception 
of his tragic situation • deepens. Byron was peculiarly 
sensitive: his capacity for affection, his readiness to 
! shower it on mankind are a constant theme of his verse. 
He was incapable of Pope's habitual spitefulness; but 
his failure to mould his circumstances to his own ideals 
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continually produced savage revulsions of feeling in 
which he mocked the world like Swift; and, like Hamlet, 
wounded in his nearest relations and powerless to solve 
the problem of life, he found his hold upon sanity in the 
exercise of a sombre and cynical gaiety. Constantly in 
Dm Juan —examples may be gleaned in almost every 
few stanzas—^he turns from a mood of seriousness and 
sincere pathos to laugh at himself and disconcert his 
readers with a reflection or image which inverts the 
sense of all that has gone before: his sense of wasted 
energy and unfulfilled hope occasionally comes to the 
surface in lines of tragic resignation and regret, deeper 
and more quiet in sentiment than the tumultuous 
outpourings of Childe Harold ; but ' this way madness 
hes,’ and he relieves his mind in scornful satire of the 
ruling powers in the state and literature, discovering 
their weak points with a remorseless accuracy. It is 
difficult to Don Juan the deeper quality of humour: 

for Byron had not that power of seeing himself in a 
double light, of balancing the pathetic and ludicrous in 
his own fortunes, which is the source of true humour 
in literature. The humourist laughs at his own weak¬ 
nesses and those of others with charity: fto Byron the 
world was a spectacle of tragedy unrelieved, and his 
laughter at the pettiness of things never loses bitterness./ 
At the same time, his overwhelming sense of his owri 
afflictions was never dulled: if he tried to cover it with 
a cloak of hardness, he never wholly succeeded. His 
yrit, brilliant as it was, was an assumed habit. It 
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remained the superficial covering of a heart which, 
amid all efforts to stifle its natural generosity, still 
retained its power of love and recognised its own oppres¬ 
sions, not as a merely individual misfortune, but as the 
common lot of humanity. 

Byron's true refuge from himself lay in a sympathy 
with the liberty of mankind, which, generated in his 
early travels in Spain and Greece, grew in strength with 
his later years and found splendid expression in the 
noble lyric upon Greece which is the most famous 
passage of Don Juan, His sacrifice of himself for the 
freedom of Greece displayed his character in its true 
light and atoned for the mistakes of his life. If, of all 
our romantic poets, he was the most closely bound to 
eighteenth-century traditions of verse; if he continued 
the traditions of wit and satire in poetry, his spirit was 
that of the new age. His real sympathies lay, not with 
the stagnant condition of things under which the 
literature of wit had flourished, but with the awakeiring 
of Europe to a new and freer life. There is no greater 
contrast in the outward form of poetry than exists 
between him and Shelley, the embodiment of the ideals 
of an age which had cast old prejudices entirely behind 
it; but in spirit they were at one. And Byron's claim 
to his place in literature rests upon the fact that he 
communicated this spirit to the world at large in language 
which called for no exalted imagination on the part of 
his readers. That there is much dross mingled with true 
metal in his poetry cannot be denied. This must always 
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be the case with verse that courts popular applause so 
directly as much of Byron’s did: often, too, such verse 
obtains a hearing because of qualities which are the 
least Ukely to impress the true lover of ■po&try^ Byron’s 
popularity was founded to no small extent on the strong 
personal element in his verse, on the appeal which he 
made to pity and curiosity, and on the assumed in¬ 
difference with which he thinly veiled his suffering. Such 
a popularity, however, was no lasting guarantee for the 
endurance of his verse. / Nor could mere eloquence or 
the dazzling display of wit in Don Juan secure him the 
place which he maintains among the poetsof the Romantic 
movement. That place is the result of the power which 
enabled him, in his highest moments, to endow his self- 
broodings with a wider application and to express the 
unconquerable confidence which, in that ‘iron time,’ 
hoped against hope. His 'trumpet voice,’ prophesying 
the less bitter fruit of a better spring, is the ‘loudest 
still the tempest leaves behind,’ and its fiery energy 
sounds a note of encouragement in every stage of the 
eternal conflict between the forces of oppression and 
freedom. 
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Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove; 

Restore me the rocks, where the snow-flake reposes, 
Though still they are sacred to freedom and love: 
Yet, Caledonia, belov’d are thy mountains, 5 

Round their white summits though elements war; 
Though cataracts foam ’stead of smooth-flowing fountains, 
I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 

Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wander’d; 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid; lo 
On chieftains long perish’d my memory ponder’d. 

As daily I strode through the pine-cover’d glade; 

I sought not my home till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star; 

For fancy was cheer’d by traditional story, 15 

Disclos’d by the natives of dark Loch na Garr. 

'Shades of the dead, have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale? ’ 

Surely the soul of the hero rejoices. 

And rides on the wind, o’er his own Highland vale. 20 
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Round Loch na Garr while the stonny mist gathers. 
Winter presides in his cold icy car: 

Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers; 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr. 

'lU-starr'd, though brave, did no visions foreboding 25 
Tell yon that fate had forsaken your cause?' 

Ah! were you destin'd to die at Culloden, 

Victory crown'd not your fall with applause: 

Still were you happy in death's earthly slumber, 

You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar; 30 

The pibroch resoimds, to the piper's loud number, 
Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na Garr. 

Years have roll'd on, Loch na Garr, since I left you, 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again: 

Nature of verdure and fiow'rs has bereft you, 35 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion's plain. 
England! thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has rov'd o'er the mountains afar; 

Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic! 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr. 40 


WHEN I ROV'D A YOUNG HIGHLANDER. 

When I rov'd a young Highlander o'er the dark heath, 
And climb'd thy steep summit, oh Morven of snow! 
To gaze on the torrent that thunder'd beneath, 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather'd below. 
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Untutor'd by science, a stranger to fear, 5 

And rude as the rocks where my infancy grew. 

No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear. 

Need I say, my sweet Mary, 'twas centred in you? 

Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the name— 
What passion can dwell in the heart of a child? lo 
But still I perceive an emotion the same 
As I felt, when a boy, on the crag-cover'd wild. 

One image alone on my bosom impress'd, 

I lov'd my bleak regions, nor panted for new; / 
And few were my wants, for my wishes were bless'd; 15 

And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you. 

I arose with the dawn; with my dog as my guide. 
From mountain to mountain I bounded along; 

I breasted the billows of Dee's rushing tide, 

And heard at a distance the Highlander's song: 20 
At eve, on my heath-cover'd couch of repose, 

No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view; 
And warm to the skies my devotions arose. 

For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 

I left my bleak home, and my visions are gone; 25 
The mountains are vanish'd, my youth is no more; 
As the last of my race, I must wither alone, 

And delight but in days I have witness'd before: 
Ah! splendour has raised but embitter'd my lot; 

More dear were the scenes which my infancy knew: i yb 
Though my hopes may have fail'd, yet they are not forgot ' 
Though cold is ray heart, still it lingers with you. 



4 WHEN I rov’d a young HIGHLANDER 

When I see some dark hill point its crest to the sky, 
I think of the rocks that o’ershadow Colbleen; 

When I see the soft bine of a love-speaking eye, 35 
I think of those eyes that endear’d the rude scene; 

When, haply, some light-waving locks I behold, 

That faintly resemble my Mary’s in hue, 

I think on the long, flowing ringlets of gold. 

The locks that were sacred to beauty, and you. 40 

Yet the day may arrive when the mountains once more 
?;ha11 rise to my sight in their mantles of snow: 

But while these soar above me, unchang’d as before, 
Will Mary be there to receive me?—ah, no! 

Adieu, then, ye hills, where my childhood was bred! 45 
Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu! 

No home in the forest shall shelter my head,— 

Ah! Mary, what home could be mine but with you?'^ 


LINES WRITTEN BENEATH AN ELM IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF HARROW. ^ 

Spot of my youth! whose hoary branches sigh, 

Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky; 
Where now alone I muse, who oft have trod, 

With those I lov'd, thy soft and verdant sod; 

With those who, scattered far, perchance deplore, 5 
Like me, the happy scenes they knew before: 

Oh! as I trace again thy winding hill, 

Mine eyes admire, my heart adores thee still. 
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Thou drooping Elm! beneath whose boughs I lay, 

And frequent mus'd the twilight hours away; lo 
Where, as they once were wont, my limbs recline, 

But, ah! without the thoughts which then were mine: 
How do thy branches, moaning to the blast, 

Invite the bosom to recall the past. 

And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 15 

'Take, while thou canst, a lingering, last farewell!' 

When fate shall chill, at length, this fever'd breast. 
And calm its cares and passions into rest, 

Oft have I thought, 't would soothe my dying hour,— 
If aught may soothe when life resigns her power,— 20 
To know some humble grave, some narrow cell, 

Would hide my bosom where it lov'd to dwell; 

With this fond dream, methinks 'twere sweet to die— 
And here it linger'd, here my heart might lie; 

Here might I sleep where all my hopes arose, 25 
Scene of my youth, and couch of my repose; 

For ever stretch'd beneath this mantling shade, 

Press'd by the turf where once my childhood play'd; 
Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot I lov'd, 29 j 
Mix'd with the earth o'er which my footsteps mov'd; ; 
Blest by the tongues that charm'd my youthful ear, | 
Mourn'd by the few my soul acknowledg'd tere; 
Deplor'd by those in early days allied; 

And unremember'd by the world beside. 



6 BRIGHT BE THE PLACE OF THY SOUL 

BRIGHT BE THE PLACE OF THY SOUL. 

Bright be the place of thy soul! 

No lovelier spirit than thine r' 

E'er burst from its mortal control 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 

On earth thou wert all but divine, 5 

As thy soul shall immortally be; 

And our sorrow shall cease to repine. 

When we know that thy God is with thee. 

Light be the turf of thy tomb! 

May its verdure like emeralds be; lo 

There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 

Young flowers and an evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest: ; 

But nor cypress nor yew let us see; p 15 
For why should we mourn for the blest? 

J WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 

When we two parted 
In silence and tears. 

Half broken-hearted 
To seveL for years, 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 5 

Colder thy kiss; 

Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this. 



WHEN WE TWO PARTED 

The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow— 

It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now. 

Thy vows are all broken. 

And light is thy fame: 

I hear thy name spoken, 

And share in its shame. 

They name thee before me, 

A kneU to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er me— 
Why wert thou so dear? 

They know not I knew thee. 
Who knew thee too well:— 

Long, long shall I rue thee. 
Too deeply to tell. 

In secret we met— 

In silence I grieve. 

That thy heart could forget. 
Thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 
After long years. 

How should I greet thee?— 
With silence and tears. 
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ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM FREE 


ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM FREE. 

One straggle more, and I am free 
From pangs that rend my heart in twain; 

One last long sigh to love and thee. 

Then back to busy life again. 

It suits me weU to mingle now 5 

With things that never pleas'd before! 

Though every joy is fled below. 

What future grief can touch me more? 

Then bring me wine, the banquet bring; 

Man was not form'd to live alone: lo 

I'll be that light, unmeaning thing 
That smiles with aU, and weeps with none. 

It was not thus in days more dear. 

It never would have been, but thou 

Hast fled, and left me lonely here; 15 

Thou'rt nothing—all are nothing now. 

In vain my lyre would lightly breathe! 

The smile that sorrow fain would wear 

But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 

Like roses o'er a sepulchre. 20 

Though gay companions o'er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill: 

Though pleasure fires the maddening soul, 

The heart,—^the heart is lonely still! 



ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM FREE 

On many a lone and lovely night 
It sooth'd to gaze upon the sky; 

For then I deem'd the heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on my pensive eye: 

And oft I thought at Cynthia's noon, 

When sailing o'er the Aegean wave, 

'Now Thyrza gazes on that moon'— 

Alas, it gleam'd upon her grave! 

When stretch'd on fever's sleepless bed, 

And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins, 

"Tis comfort still,' I faintly said, 

'That Th3Tza cannot know my pains': 

Like freedom to the time-worn slave, 

A boon 't is idle then to give. 

Relenting Nature vainly gave 
My life, when Thyrza ceas'd to live! 

My Thyrza’s pledge in better days, 

When love and life alike were new! 

How different now thou meet'st my gaze! 
How ting'd by time with sorrow's hue! 

The heart that gave itself with thee 
Is silent—ah, were mine as still! 

Though cold as e'en the dead can be. 

It feels, it sickens with the chill. 

Thou bitter pledge! thou mournful token! 
Though painful, welcome to my breast! 

Still, still preserve that love unbroken. 

Or break the heart to which thou'rt press'd* 
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i Time tempers love, but not removes. 

More hallow'd when its hope is fled: 

Oh! what are thousand living loves 55 

To that which cannot quit the dead? 


AND THOU ART DEAD, AS YOUNG AND FAIR. 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth; 

And forms so soft, and charms so rare. 

Too soon return'd to Earth! 

Though Earth receiv'd them in her bed. 5 

And o'er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth. 

There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

I wiU not ask where thou liest low, lo 

Nor gaze upon the spot; 

There flowers or weeds at will may grow. 

So I behold them not: 

) It is enough for me to prove 
That what I lov'd, and long must love, 15 

Like common earth can rot; 

•iTo me there needs no stone to tdl, 

'T is Nothing that I loved so well. 



and thou art dead, as young and fair II 

Yet did I love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou, 

Who didst not change through all the past. 

And canst not alter now. 

The love where Death has set his seal. 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal. 

Nor falsehood disavow: 

And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Gr wrong, or change, or fault in me. 

The better days of life were ours; 

The worst can be but mine: 
t- The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, 30 
Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep; 

Nor need I to repine. 

That all those charms have pass’d away, 35 

I might have watch’d through long decay. 

The flower in ripen'd bloom unmatch'd 
Must fall the earliest prey; 

Though by no hand untimely snatch'd. 

The leaves must drop away: 4 *^ 

And yet it were a greater grief 
To watch it withering, leaf by leaf, 

Than see it pluck'd to-day; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair* 


20 


25 


45 
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I know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade; 

The night that Mow^d such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade: 

Thy day without a cloud hath pass'd, 5® 

And thou wert lovely to the last; 

Extinguish'd, not decay'd; 

As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 

As once I wept, if I could weep, 55 

My tears might well be shed. 

To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o'er thy bed; 

To gaze, how fondly! on thy face. 

To fold thee in a faint embrace, 6o 

Uphold thy drooping head; 

And show that love, however vain. 

Nor thou nor I can feel again. 

Yet how much less it were to gain. 

Though thou hast left me free, 65 

The loveliest things that still remain. 

Than thus remember thee! 

The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dread and dark Eternity 
Returns again to me, 

And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught, except its living years. 


70 
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FROM CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, 

CANTOS I, II. 

I. Spain in 1809. 

Oh, lovely SpainI renown'd, romantic land! 

Where is that standard which Pelagio bore. 

When Cava's traitor-sire first call'd the band 
That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic gore? 
Where are those bloody banners which of yore 5 
Wav'd o'er thy sons^ vict^ to the gale. 

And drove at last the spoilers to their shore? 

Red gleam'd the cross, and wan'd the crescent pale, 
While Afric's echoes thrill'd with Moorish matron's wail. 

Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale? ro 
Ah! such, alas! the hero's amplest fate! 

When granite moulders and when records fail, 

A peasant's plaint prolongs his dubious date. 

_ .*r' " 

Pride! bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate, 
See how the Mighty sink into a songJ 15 

Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve thee great? 

Or must thou trust tradition's simple tongue, 

When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History does thee 
wrong? 

Awake, ye sons of Spain! awake! advance! 

Lo! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries, 20 

But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance. 

Nor shakes her crimson plrunage in the skies: 

Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies. 
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And speaks in thunder through yon engine’s roar: 
In every peal she calls—'Awake 1 arise!’ 25 

Say, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 

When her war-song was heard bn Andalusia’s shore? 

Hark! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote, 30 
Nor sav’d your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves?—the fires of death, 

The bale-fires flash on high:—from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 35 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock, 

Lo! where the Giant on the mountain stands, 

His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 

With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 

Aoid eye. that scorcheth all it glares upon; 40 

Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar,—and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done; 
For on this morn three potent nations meet. 

To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet. 

By Heaven! it is a splendid sight to see 46 

(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 

Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroidery, 

Their various arms that glitter in the air! 

What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair, 50 
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, And gnash their fangs, loud yeUing for the prey! 
All join the chase, but few the triumph share; 

The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away. 

And Havoc scarce for joy can number their array. 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice; 55 

Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high; 

Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory! 

The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 

That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, 60 

Are met—as if at home they could not die— 

To feed the crow on Talavera's plain. 

And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 

There shall they rot—Ambition’s honour’d fools! 
Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their clay! 65 
Vain Sophistry! in these behold the tools. 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts—^to what?—a dream alone. 

Can despots compass aught that hails their sway ? 70 

Or call with truth one span of earth their own. 
Save that within at last they crumble bone by bone? 

II. Meditations at Athens. 

P 

Come, blue-eyed maid of heaven!—^but thou, alas! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire— 

Goddess of Wisdom! here thy temple was. 

And iS( despite of war and wasting fire, 
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And years, that bade thy worship to expire: 5 

But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow, 

Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polish'd breasts bestow. 

Ancient of days! august Athena! where, lo 

Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul? 
Gone—^glimmering through the dream of things that 
were: 

First in the race that led to Glory's goal, 

They won, and pass'd away—^is this the whole? 

A schoolboy's tale, the wonder of an hour! 15 
The warrior's weapon and the sophist's stole 
Are sought in vain, and o'er each mouldering tower. 
Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of power. 

Son of the morning, rise! approach not here! 

Come—but molest not yon defenceless um: 20 

Look on this spot—a nation’s sepulchre! 

Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer bum. 

Even gods must yield—religions take their turn: 

'T was Jove's^—'t is Mahomet's—and other creeds • 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 25 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds; 

Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built on reeds. 

Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven— 
Is't not enough, unhappy thing! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given. 

That being, thou wouldst be again, and go. 


30 
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Thou know'st not, reck'st not, to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies? 

Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies: 35 

That little urn saith more than thousand homilies. 

Or burst the vanish'd Hero's lofty mound; 

Far on the solitary shore he sleeps: 

He fell, and falling nations mourn'd around; 

But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 40 
Nor warlike worshipper his vigil keeps 
^ Where demi-gods appear'd, as records tell. 

Remove yon skull from out the scatter'd heaps: 

Is that a temple where a God may dwell? 

Why ev'n the worm at last disdains her shatter'd cell! 45 

Look on its broken arch, its ruin'd wall, 

* 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul: 

, Yes, this was once Ambition's airy hall. 

The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul: 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 50 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 

And Passion's host, that never brook'd control: 

Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ. 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit? 

Well didst thou speak, Athena's wisest son! 55 
\ 'All that we know is, nothing can be known.' 

Why should we shrink from what we cannot shun? 
Each hath his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 

T. B. 


2 
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With brain-born dreams of evil all their own. 
Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best; 6o 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron: 

There no forc'd banquet claims the sated guest, 

But Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest. 

Yet if, as holiest men have deem'd, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 65 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light! 

To hear each voice we fear'd to hear no morel 70 
Behold each mighty shape reveal'd to sight, 

The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the right 1 

III. Solitude. 

To sit on rochs, to muse o'er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 

Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 5 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 

Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 

This is not solitude; 't is but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores 
unroll'd. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 10 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
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And roam along, the world's tir'd denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless. 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 15 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less, 

Of all that flatter'd, follow'd, sought, and sued; 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude! 

More blest the life of godly eremite. 

Such as on lonely Athos may be seen, 20 

Watching at eve upon the giant height, 

Which looks o'er waves so blue, skies so serene, 
That he who there at such an hour hath been 
WiU wistful linger on that hallow'd spot; 

Then slowly tear him from the witching scene, 25 
Sigh forth one wish that such had been his lot, 
Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot. 

IV, The Glories of Greece. 

When riseth Lacedemon's hardihood. 

When Thebes Epaminondas rears again. 

When Athens' children are with hearts endued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men. 

Then may'st thou be restored; but not till then. 5 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; 

An hour may lay it in the dust: and when 
Can man its shatter'd splendour renovate, 

Recall its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate? 

2—2 
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And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, lo 

Land of lost gods and godlike men, art thou! 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 

Proclaim thee Nature's varied favourite now: 

Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow. 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 15 

Broke by the share of every rustic plough: 

So perish monuments of mortal birth. 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth; 

Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave; 20 

Save where Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 
Colonna's cliff, and gleams along the wave; 

Save o'er some warrior's half-forgotten grave, 

Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave; 25 

While strangers only not regardless pass. 

Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh 'Alas!' 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 

Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields. 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 30 

And stiU his honey'd wealth H5nnettus yields; 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds. 

The freeborn wanderer of thy mountain-air; 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mendeli's marbles glare; 35 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 
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Where'er we tread 't is haunted, holy ground; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 40 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon; 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush'd thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon. 

The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the same; 46 
Unchang'd in all except its foreign lord; 

Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame 
The Battle-field, where Persia's victim horde 
First bow'd beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword, 50 
As on the mom to distant Glory dear, 

When Marathon became a magic word; 

Which utter'd, to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror's career. 

The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow; 55 
The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear; 

Mountains above, Earth's, Ocean's plain below; 
Death in the front, Destmction in the rear! 

Such was the scene—what now remaineth here? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow'd ground, 60 
Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's tear? 

The rifled urn, the violated mound. 

The dust thy courser's hoof, rude stranger I spurns around. 
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Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng; 65 
Long shall the voyager, with th' Ionian blast. 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 
Boast of the aged! lesson of the young! 70 

Which sages venerate and bards adore. 

As Pallas and the Muse imveil their awful lore. 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 

If aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth; 
He that is lonely, hither let him roam, 75 

And gaze complacent on congenial e^th. 

Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth: 

But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide, 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 

When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side, 80 
Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 

Let such approach this consecrated land. 

And pass in peace along the magic,waste; 

But spare its rehcs—let no busy hand 
Deface the scenes, already how defac'd! 85 

Not for such purpose were these altars plac'd: 
Revere the remnants nations once rever'd: 

So may our country's name be undisgraced, 

So may'st thou prosper where thy youth was rear'd, 
By every honest joy of love and life endear'd! 90 
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FROM THE GIAOUR. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress, 

(Before Decay's effacing fingers 5 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And mark'd the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there. 

The fix'd yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, 10 

And—^but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now. 

And but for that chill, changeless brow. 

Where cold Obstruction's apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner's heart, 15 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon; 

Yes, but for these and these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour. 

He still might doubt the tyrant's power; 20 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd, 

The first, last look by death reveal'd! 

Such is the aspect of this shore; 

'T is Greece, but living Greece no morel 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 


35 
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Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling pass’d away! 

Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish’d earth. 

Clime of the unforgotten brave! 

Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave! 

Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee? 

Say, is not this Thermopylae? 

These waters blue that round you lave,— 

Oh servile offspring of the free, 

Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 

The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 

These scenes, their stoiy not unknown. 

Arise, and make again your own; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires; 

And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 

They too will rather die than shame: 
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For Freedom's battle once begun, 55 

Bequeath'd by bleeding Sire to Son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page! 

Attest it many a deathless age! 

While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 60 

Have left a nameless pyramid. 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 

A mightier monument command, 

The mountains of their native land! 65 

There points thy Muse to stranger's eye 
The graves of those that cannot die. 

T were long to tell, and sad to trace. 

Each step from splendour to disgrace; 

Enough—no foreign foe could quell 70 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell; 

Yes! Self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 

What can he tell who treads thy shore? 

No legend of thine olden time, 75 

No theme on which the Muse might soar 
High as thine own in days of yore. 

When man was worthy of thy clime. 

The hearts within thy valleys bred, 

The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds sublime. 

Now crawl from cradle to the grave. 

Slaves—^nay, the bondsmen of a slave, 


80 
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And callous, save to crime; 

Stain'd with each evil that pollutes 85 

Mankind, where least above the brutes; 

Without even savage virtue blest. 

Without one free or valiant breast. 

Still to the neighbouring ports they waft 
Proverbial wiles and ancient craft; 90 

In this the subtle Greek is found, 

For this, and this alone, renown'd. 

In vain might Liberty invoke 
The spirit to its bondage broke. 

Or raise the neck that courts the yoke. 95 

FROM THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 

■ f* 

I. The Clime of the East. 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime? 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime! 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 5 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppress'd with perfume, 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of Giil in her bloom; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute: 10 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye; 
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Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine? 15 

T is the clime of the East; 't is the land of the Sun— 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 
Oh! wild as the accents of lovers* farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they 
tell. 


II. Selim. 

He liv'd, he breath'd, he mov’d, he felt; 

He raised the maid from where she knelt; 

His trance was gone, his keen eye shone 
With thoughts that long in darkness dwelt; 

With thoughts that burn—in rays that melt, 5 
As the stream late conceal’d 
By the fringe of its willows, 

When it rushes reveal’d 
In the light of its billows; 

As the bolt bursts on high 10 

From the black cloud that bound it. 

Flash’d the soul of that eye 
Through the long lashes round it. 

A war-horse at the trumpet’s sound, 

A lion roused by heedless hound, 

A tyrant waked to sudden strife 
By graze of ill-directed knife. 

Starts not to more convulsive life 
Than he, who heard that vow, display’d, 

And all, before repress’d, betray’d* 
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III. Night on the Hellespont. 

The winds are high on HeUe's wave, 

As on that night of stormy water, 

When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The lonely hope of Sestos' daughter. 

Oh! when alone along the sky 
Her turret-torch was blazing high. 

Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 

And shrieking sea-birds warn'd him home; 
And clouds aloft and tides below. 

With signs and sounds, forbade to go. 

He could not see, he would not hear, 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear; 

His eye but saw that light of love. 

The only star it hail'd above; 

His ear but rang with Hero's song, 

‘Ye waves, divide not lovers long!'— 

That tale is old, but love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove as true. 

The winds are high, and Helle's tide 
Rolls darkly heaving to the main; 

And Night's descending shadows hide 
That field with blood bedew'd in vain. 
The desert of old Priam's pride. 

The tombs, sole relics of his reign, 

All—save immortal dreams that could beguile 
The blind old man of Scio's rocky isle! 
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Qjij yet—for there my steps have been; 

These feet have press'd the sacred shore, 

These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne— 30 
Minstrel! with thee to muse, to mourn. 

To trace again those fields of yore, 

Believing every hillock green 
Contains no fabled hero's ashes. 

And that around the undoubted scene 35 

Thine own 'broad Hellespont' still dashes, 

Be long my lot! and cold were he 
Who there could gaze denying thee! 

The night hath closed on Helle's stream. 

Nor yet hath risen on Ida's hill 40 

That moon, which shone on his high theme: 

No warrior chides her peaceful beam, 

But conscious shepherds bless it stilL 
Their flocks are grazing on the mound 
Of him who felt the Dardan's arrow: 45 

That mighty heap of gather'd ground 
Which Ammon's son ran proudly round, 

By nations rais'd, by monarchs crown'd, 

Is now a lone and nameless barrow! 

Within—^thy dwelling-place how narrow! 50 
Without—can only strangers breathe 
The name of him that was beneath: 

Dust long outlasts the storied stone; 

But Thou—^thy very dust is gone! 
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IV. The Lovers' Fate. 

Morn slowly rolls the clouds away; 

Few trophies of the fight are there: 
The shouts that shook the midnight-bay 
Are silent; but some signs of fray 
That strand of strife may bear, 

And fragments of each shiver'd brand; 
Steps stamp'd; and dash'd into the sand 
The print of many a struggling hand 
May there be mark'd; nor far remote 
A broken torch, an oarless boat; 

And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep 
There lies a white capote! 

'T is rent in twain—one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o'er in vain; 

But where is he who wore? 

Ye! who would o'er his relics weep, 

Go, seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigaeum's steep 
And cast on Lemnos' shore: 

The sea-birds shriek above the prey, 

O'er which their hungry beaks delay. 

As shaken on his restless pillow, 

His head heaves with the heaving billow; 
That hand, whose motion is not life, 

Yet feebly seems to menace strife, 
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Flung by the tossing tide on high, 

Then levelTd with the wave— 

What recks it, though that corse shall lie 
Within a living grave? 30 

The bird that tears that prostrate form 
Hath only robb’d the meaner worm; 

The only heart, the only eye 
Had bled or wept to see him die. 

Had seen those scatter’d limbs compos’d, 35 

And mourn'd above his turban-stone. 

That heart hath burst—that eye was clos'd— 

Yea—clos’d before his ownl 

By Helle's stream there is a voice of wail! 

And woman’s eye is wet—^man’s cheek is pale: 40 

Zuleika! last of Giaffir’s race. 

Thy destin’d lord is come too late: 

He sees not—ne’er shall see. thy face 1 
Can he not hear 

The loud Wul-wulleh warn his distant ear? 45 

Thy handmaids weeping at the gate, 

The Koran-chanters of the hymn of fate. 

The silent slaves with folded arms that wait, 

Sighs in the hall, and shrieks upon the gale. 

Tell him thy tale! 30 

Thou didst not view thy Selim fall! 

That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill: 

He was thy hope—^thy joy—thy love—thine aU, 
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And that last thought on him thou couldst not save 55 
Suffic’d to kill; 

Burst forth in one wild cry—and all was still. 

Peace to thy broken heart, and virgin grave! 

Ah! happy! but of life to lose the worst! 

That grief—though deep—though fatal—^was thy 
first! 60 

Thrice happy ne’er to feel nor fear the force 
Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenge, remorse! 
And, oh! that pang where more than madness lies! 
The worm that wiU not sleep—and never dies; 
Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, 65 
That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes the light. 
That winds around, and tears the quivering heart! 
Ah! wherefore not consume it—and depart! 

Woe to thee, rash and unrelenting chief! 

Vainly thou heap’st the dust upon thy head, 70 
Vainly the sackcloth o’er thy limbs dost spread: 

By that same hand Abdallah—Selim—^bled. 

Now let it tear thy beard in idle grief; 

Thy pride of heart, thy bride for Osman's bed. 

She, whom thy sultan had but seen to wed, 73 

Thy Daughter’s dead! 

Hope of thine age, thy twilight’s lonely beam. 

The Star hath set that shone on Helle’s stream. 

What quench d its ray ?—the blood that thou hast 
shed! 

Hark! to the hurried question of Despair; 80 

‘Where is my child?’—an Echo answers—‘Where?’ 
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Within the place of thousand tombs 
That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms 
And withers not, though branch and leaf 85 
Are stamp'd with an eternal grief. 

Like early unrequited Love, 

One spot exists, which ever blooms, 

Ev'n in that deadly grove— 

A single rose is shedding there 90 

Its lonely lustre, meek and pale: 

It looks as planted by Despair— 

So white—^so faint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 95 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 
May wring it from the stem—in vain— 
To-morrow sees it bloom again: 

The stalk some spirit gently rears, 

And waters with celestial tears; 100 

For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower, 

Which mocks the tempest's withering hour, 

And buds unshelter'd by a bower; 

Nor droops though Spring refuse her shower, 105 
Nor WOOS the summer beam: 

To it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen—^but not remote: 

Invisible his airy wings, 

But soft as harp that Houri strings no 
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His long entrancing note! 

It were the Bulbul; but his throat. 

Though mournful, pours not such a strain 
For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and grieve. 

As if they lov’d in vain! 

And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 

'T is sorrow so unmix’d with dread. 

They scarce can bear the mom to break 
That melancholy spell, 

And longer yet would weep and wake. 

He sings so wild and well! 

But when the day-blush bursts from high, 
Expires that magic melody. 

And some have been who could believe, 

(So fondly youthful dreams deceive, 

Yet harsh be they that blame,) 

That note so piercing and profound 
Will shape and syllable its sound 
Into Zuleika’s name. 

’T is from her cypress summit heard. 

That melts in air the liquid word: 

’T is from her lowly virgin earth 
That white rose takes its tender birth. 

There late was laid a marble stone; 

Eye saw it placed—^the Morrow gone! 

It was no mortal arm that bore 
That deep-fix’d pillar to the shore; 

For there, as Helle’s legends teU, 
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Next morn 't was found where Selim fell; 
Lash’d by the tumbling tide, whose wave 
Denied his bones a holier grave: 

And there by night, reclin’d, ’t is said, 

Is seen a ghastly turban’d head: 

And hence extended by the billow, 

'T is named the 'Pirate-phantom's pillow!' 
Where first it lay that mourning flower 
Hath flourish’d; flourisheth this hour. 

Alone and dewy, coldly pure and pale; 

As weeping Beauty’s cheek at Sorrow’s talc! 
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FROM THE CORSAIR. 

1 . Mkdora’s S»n«. 

Deep in my soul that teiuler secret <lwclls, 

Lonely and lo.st to light for evermore, 

Save when to thine my Iwart resjionHive .swells. 
Then trembles into silence a.s Iwforc. 

There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp 
Bums the slow flame, eternal, but unseen; 

Which not the darkncMj of dtsspair can damp, 
Though vain its ray as it had never been.' 

Remember me—-Oh! pass not thou my grave 
Without one thought whose relics there recline: 

The only pang my bosom dare not brave 
Must be to find foigetfulnm in thine. 

3 -~a 
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My fondest, faintest, latest accents hear— 

Grief for the deid not virtue can reprove; 

Then give me all I ever ask’d—a tear. 

The first—^last—sole reward of so much love! 

11. Sunset at Athens. 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 

Along Morea’s hills the .setting sun; 

Not, as in Northern climes, obscurely bright. 

But one unclouded blaze of living light! 

O’er the hush'd deep the yellow beam he throws. 
Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows. 

On old Aegina’s rock and Idra’s isle. 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile; 

O’er his own regions lingering, loves to shine. 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast, the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Salamis! 

Their azure arches thropgh the long expanse 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 

Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 

On such an eve his palest beam he cast, 

When—Athens! here thy Wisest look'd his last. 
How watch’d thy better sons his farewell ray, 

That clos’d their murder'd sage’s latest day! 
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yet—not yet—Sol pauses on the hill— 

The precious hour of parting lingers still; 

But sad his light to agonising eyes, 25 

And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes; 

Gloom o’er the lovely land he $eem’d to pour, 

The land, where Phoebus never frown'd before; 

But ere he sank below Cithaeron’s head. 

The cup of woe was quaff’d—the spirit fled; 30 
The soul of him who scorn’d to fear or fly. 

Who liv’d and died, as none can live or die! 

But lo! from high Hymettus to the plain. 

The queen of night asserts her silent reign. 

No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 35 

Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form; 

With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play. 
There the white column greets her grateful ray. 

And, bright around with quivering beams beset. 

Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret; 4 ° 

The groves of olive scatter’d dark and wide 
Where meek Cephisus pours his scanty tide. 

The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque. 

The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk, 

And, dun and sombre ’noid the holy calm, 45 

Near Theseus’ fane yon solitary palm; 

All, ting’d with varied hues, arrest the eye— 

And dull were his that pass'd them heedless by. 
Again the Aegean, heard no more afar. 

Lulls his chaf’d breast from elemental war; 
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Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long array of sapphire and of gold, 

Mix’d with the shades of many a distant isle, 
That frown—where gentler ocean seems to smile. 


FROM LARA. 

The chief of Lara is return’d again: 

And why had Lara cross’d the bounding main? 

Left by his sire, too young such loss to know. 

Lord of himself,—that heritage of woe, 

That fearful empire which the human breast 5 

But holds to rob the heart within of rest!— 

With none to check, and few to {wint in time 
The thousand paths that slope the way to crime; 
Then, when he most required commandment, then 
Had Lara’s daring boyhood govern’d men. xo 

It skills not, boots not, step by step to trace 
His youth through all the mazes of its race; 

Short was the course his restlessness had run, 

But long enough to leave him half undone. 

And Lara left in youth his father-land; *5 

But from the hour he wav'd his parting hand 
Each trace wax’d fainter of his course, till all 
Had nearly ceas'd his memory to recall. 

His sire was dust, his vassals could declare, 

’T was all they knew, that Lara was not there,* *o 
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Nor sent, nor came he, till conjecture grew 
Cold in the many, anxious in the few. 

His hall scarce edioes with his wonted name, 

His portrait darkens in its fading frame, 

Another chief consol'd his destined bride, *5 

The young forgot him, and the old had died; 

‘Yet doth he live!’ exclaims the impatient heir. 

And sighs for sables which he must not wear. 

A hundred scutcheons deck with gloomy grace 
The Laras’ last and longest dwelling-place; 30 

But one is absent from the mouldering file. 

That now were welcome in that Gothic pile. 

He comes at last in smklen loneliness, 

And whence they knew not, why they need not guess; 
They more might marvel, when the greeting's o’er, 35 
Not that he came, but came not long before: 

No train is his beyond a single page, 

Of foreign aspect, and of tender age. 

Years had roll’d on, and fast they speed away 
To those that wander as to those that stay; 40 
But lack of tidings from another clime 
Had lent a flagging wing to weaiy Time. 

They see, they recognise, yet almost deem 
The present dubious, or the past a dream. 

He lives, nor yet is past his manhood's prime, 45 
Thoi^h sear’d by toil, and something touch'd by time; 
His faults, whate’er they were, if scarce forgot, 

Might be untaught him by Ms varied lot; 
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Nor good nor ill of late were known, his name 
Might yet uphold his patrimonial fame: 50 

His soul in youth was haughty, but his sins 
No more than pleasure from the stripling wins; 

And such, if not yet harden'd in their course, 

Might be redeem'd, nor ask a long remorse. 

And they indeed were chang'd—'t is quickly seen, 55 
Whate'er he be, 't was not what he had been: 

That brow in furrow'd lines had fix'd at last. 

And spake of passions, but of passion past: 

The pride, but not the fire, of early days. 

Coldness of mien, and carelessness of praise; 60 

A high demeanour, and a glance that took 
Their thoughts from others by a single look; 

And that sarcastic levity of tongue, 

The stinging of a heart the world hath stung, 

That darts in seeming playfulness around, 65 

And makes those feel that will not own the wound; 
All these seem'd his, and something more beneath 
Than glance could well reveal, or accent breathe. 
Ambition, glory, lov^, the common aim, 

That some can conquer, and that all would claim, 70 
Within his breast appear'd no more to strive. 

Yet seem'd as lately they had been alive; 

And some deep feeling it were vain to trace 
At moments hghten'd o'er his livid face. 

Not much he lov'd long question of the past, 

Nor told of wondrous wilds, and deserts vast, 
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In those far lands where he had wander'd lone, 

And—as himself would have it seem—^unknown; 

Yet these in vain his eye could scarcely scan. 

Nor glean experience from his fellow man; 80 

But what he had beheld he shunn'd to show, 

0 

As hardly worth a stranger's care to know; 

If still more prying such inquiry grew. 

His brow fell darker, and his words more few. 

Not unrejoic'd to see him once again, 85 

Warm was his welcome to the haunts of men; 

Born of high lineage, link’d in high command, 

He mingled with the magnates of his land; 

Join'd the carousals of the great and gay, 

And saw them smile or sigh their hours away; 90 
But still he only saw, and did not share, 

The common pleasure or the general care; 

He did not follow what they all pursu'd 
With hope still baflled, still to be renew'd; 

Nor shadowy honour, nor substantial gain, 95 

Nor beauty’s preference, and the rival's pain: 

Around him some mysterious circle thrown 
Repell'd approach, and show'd him still alone; 

Upon his eye sat something of reproof, 

That kept at least frivolity aloof; 100 

And things more timid that beheld him near 
In silence gaz'd, or whisper'd mutual fear; 

And they the wiser, friendlier few confess'd 
They deem'd him better than his air express'd. 
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'T was strange—in youth all action and all life, xos 
Burning for pleasure, not averse from strife; 

Woman, the field, the ocean, all that gave 
Promise of gladness, peril of a grave, 

In turn he tried—he ransack'd all below, 

And found his recompense in joy or woe, jio 

No tame, trite medium; for his feelings sought 
In that intensen^s an escape from thought: 

The tempest of his heart in scorn had gM’d 
On that the feebler elements ha<l rais'd; 

The rapture of his heart had look’d on high, ’ 115 
And ask’d if greater dwelt beyond the sky: 

Chain'd to excess, the slavt; of each extreme, 

How woke he from the wildness of that dream? 

Alasl he told not.but he did awake 

To curse the wither’d heart that would not break, no 

**««««« 

In him inexplicably mix’d appear'd 

Much to be lov’d and hated, stjught and fear'd; 

Opinion varying o’er his hidden lot. 

In praise or railing ne'er his name forgot: 

His silence form’d a theme for othere' prate— 135 
They guess’d, they gaz’d, they fain would know his fate. 
What had he been? what was he, thus unknown, 

Who walk’d their world, his lineage only known? 

A hater of his kind? yet some would say, 

With them he could seem gay amidst the gay; 130 
But own’d that smile, if oft observed and near, 

Wan’d in its mirth, and wither'd to a aneer; 
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That smile might reach his lip, but pass’d not by. 
None e’er could trace its laughter to his eye: 

Yet there was softness too in his regard, 135 

At times, a heart as not by nature hard. 

But once perceiv’d, his spirit seem’d to chide 
Such weakness, as unworthy of its pride. 

And steel’d itself, as scorning to redeem 

One doubt from others’ half-withheld esteem; 140 

In self-inflicted penance of a breast 

Which tenderness might once have wrung from rest; 

In vigilance of grief that would compel 

The soul to hate for having lov’d too well. 

There was in him a vital scorn of all: 145 

As if the worst had fall’n which could befall. 

He stood a stranger in this breathing world. 

An erring spirit from another hurl’d; 

A thing of dark imaginings, that shap’d 
By choice the perils he by chance escap’d; 150 

But ’scap’d in vain, for in their memory yet 
His mind would half exult and half regret; 

With more capacity for love than earth 
Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth, 

His early dreams of good outstripp’d the truth, 155 
And troubled manhood follow’d baffled youth; 

With thought of years in phantom chase misspent. 
And wasted powers for better purpose lent; 

And fiery passions that had pour’d their wrath 
In hurried desolation o’er his path, 160 
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And left the better feelings all at strife 
In wild reflection o'er his stormy life; 

But haughty still, and loth himself to blame, 

He call'd on Nature's self to share the shame, 

And charg'd aU faults upon the fleshly form 165 
She gave to clog the soul, and feast the worm; 

Till he at last confounded good and ill, 

And half mistook for fate the acts of will: 

Too high for common selfishness, he could 

At -times resign his own for others' good, 170 

But not in pity, not because he ought, 

But in some strange perversity of thought. 

That sway’d him onward with a secret pride 
To do what few or none would do beside; 

And this same impulse would, in tempting time, 175 
Mislead his spirit equally to crime; 

So much he soar'd beyond, or sunk beneath, 

The men with whom he felt condemn'd to breathe, 

And long'd by good or ill to separate 

Himself from all who shared his mortal state; 180 

His mind abhorring this, had fix'd her throne 

Far from the world, in regions of her own: 

Thus coldly passing all that pass’d below. 

His blood in temperate seeming now would flow: 

Ah! happier if it ne'er with guilt had glow'd, 185 
But ever in that icy smoothness flow'd! 

'T is true, with other men their path he walk'd, 

And like the rest in seeming did and talk'd, 

Nor outrag'd Reason's rules by flaw nor start, 
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His madness was not of the head, but heart; 190 
And rarely wander'd in his speech, or drew 
His thoughts so forth as to offend, the view. 

With all that chilling mystery of mien, 

And seeming gladness to remain unseen. 

He had (if 't were not nature's boon) an art 195 
Of fixing memory on another's heart: 

It was not love perchance, nor hate, nor aught 
That words can image to express the thought; 

But they who saw him did not see in vain, 

And once beheld, would ask of him again: 200 

And those to whom he spake remember'd well. 

And on the words, however light, would dwell: 

None knew nor how, nor why, but he entwin'd 
Himself perforce around the hearer’s mind; 

There he was stamp'd, in liking, or in hate, 205 
If greeted once; however brief the date 
That friendship, pity, or aversion knew, 

Still there within the inmost thought he grew. 

You could not penetrate his soul, but found, 

Despite your wonder, to your own he wound; 210 
His presence haunted still; and from the breast 
He forc'd on all unwilling interest: 

Vain was the struggle in that mental net. 

His spirit seem'd to dare you to forget! 
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SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 

Thus mellow'd to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impair'd the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress. 

Or softly lightens o'er her face; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek, and o'er that brow. 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose- love is innocent! 

VISION OF BELSHAZZAR, 

I. 

The King was on his throne, 

The Satraps throng'd the hall: 

A thousand bright lamps shone 
O'er that high festival. 
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A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deem'd divine— 
Jehovah's vessels hold 
The godless Heathen's wine. 


n. 

In that same hour and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall. 
And wrote as if on sand: 

The fingers of a man;— 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran. 

And trac'd them like a wand. 

III. 

The monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no more rejoice; 

All bloodless wax'd his look. 
And tremulous his voice. 

Tet the men of lore appear. 
The wisest of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear. 
Which mar our royal mirth.' 


IV. 

Chaldea's seers are good. 

But here they have no skill; 
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And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still. 

And Babel's men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore; 

But now they were not sage. 
They saw—but knew no more. 


V, 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth. 

He heard the king's command, 
He saw that writing’s truth. 
The lamps around were bright. 
The prophecy in view; 

He read it on that night,— 
The morrow prov'd it true. 


VI. 

'Belshazzar’s grave is made. 
His kingdom pass’d away. 
He, in the balance weigh’d, 

Is light and worthless clay; 
The shroud his robe of state. 
His canopy the stone; 

The Mede is at his gatel 
The Persian on his throne!’ 
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HEROD'S LAMENT FOR MARIAMNE. 


I. 

Oh, Mariamne! now for thee 
The heart for which thou bled'st is bleeding; 
Revenge is lost in agony, 

And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 

Oh, Mariamne! where art thou? 5 

Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading: 

Ah! couldst thou—thou would'st pardon now. 
Though Heaven were to my prayer unheeding. 


n. 

And is she dead?—and did they dare 
Obey my frenzy's jealous raving? 10 

My wrath but doom'd my own despair: 

The sword that smote her's o'er me waving.— 
But thou art cold, my murder'd love! 

And this dark heart is vainly craving 
For her who soars alone above, 15 

And leaves my soul unworthy saving, 

HI. 

She's gone, who shared my diadem; 

She's sunk, with her my joys entombing; 

I swept that flower from Judah's stem. 

Whose leaves for me alone were blooming; 20 


X. B 


4 
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And mine’s the guilt, and mine the hell, 

This bosom's desolation dooming; 

And I have earn'd those tortures well. 

Which unconsum’d are still consuming! 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 5 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither'd and strewn. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breath’d in the face of the foe as he pass’d; 10 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heav'd, and for ever grew still 1 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll'd not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 15 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail: 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 

The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 20 
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And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

There be none of Beauty's daughters 
With a magic like thee; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 

When, as if its sound were causing 5 

The charmed ocean's pausing. 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lull'd winds seem dreaming: 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o'er the deep; xo 

Whose breast is gently heaving. 

As an infant's asleep: 

So the spirit bows before thee. 

To listen and adore thee; 

With a full but soft emotion. 

Like the swell of Summer's ocean. 


15 
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SONNET ON CHILLON. 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 

And when thy sons to fetters are consign'd— 

To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon 1 thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar—for 't was trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 


FROM THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

I. The Imprisoned Brothers. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 

In Chillon's dungeons deep and old, 

_ 4 

There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull imprison'd ray, 

A srmbeam which hath lost its way. 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
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Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp; 

And in each pillar there is a ring. 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing. 

For in these limbs its teeth r emain , 
With marks that will not wear away. 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes. 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years—I cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score. 

When my last brother droop’d and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

They chain'd us each to a column stone, 
And we were three—^yet, each alone; 

We could not move a single pace. 

We could not see each other's face. 

But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight: 
And thus together—^yet apart. 

Fetter'd in hand, but join’d in heart, 

'T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other's speech. 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold; 
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But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound, not full and free. 

As they of yore were wont to be: 

It might be fancy, but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

I was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do—and did—my be.st. 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, wliora my father lov'd. 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue a.s Heaven— 
For him my soul was sorely mov'd; 
And truly might it be distress'd 
To see such bird in such a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day— 

(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free)— 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 

And thus he was as pure and bright. 
And in his natural spirit gay. 

With tears for nought but others' ills. 
And then they flow’d like mountain rills, 
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Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr’d to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind, 

But form'd to combat with his kind. 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood. 
And perish'd in the foremost rank 
With joy:—but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither'd with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline— 

And so perchance in sooth did mine: 
But yet I forc'd it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had follow'd there the deer and wolf; 
To him his dungeon was a gulf. 

And fetter'd feet the worst of ills. 

11. The Prisoner and the Bird. 

A light broke in upon my brain,— 

It was the carol of a bird; 

It ceas'd, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard, 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise. 

And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 
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But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch'd, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 

And seem'd to say them all for me! 

I never saw its like before, 

I ne'er shall see its likeness more: 

It seem'd like me to want a mate. 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 

Had brought me back to feel and think 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 

But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 

Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A messenger from Paradise; 

For—Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile— 

I sometimes deem'd that it might be 
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My brother's soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 

And then 't was mortal well I knew. 

For he would never thus have flown. 
And left me twice so doubly lone, 

Lone as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone as a solitary cloud,— 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 

While all the rest of Heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere. 

That hath no business to appear, 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 


THE SONG OF THE SECOND SPIRIT. 

(From Manfred.) 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

They crown'd him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests brac'd, 5 

The Avalanche in his hand; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 

The Glacier's cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 

Or with its ice delay. 


10 
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I am the spirit of the place, 

Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to his cavern’d base— is 

And what with me wouldst Thou? 


FROM CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, III, IV. 

I. Waterloo. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 5 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 

Did ye not hear it?—^No; ’t was but the wind, lo 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfin’d; 

No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet— 

But hark!—^that heavy sound breaks in once more, 15 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! Arm! it is—^it is—-the cannon’s opening roar 
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Within a window'd niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain; he did hear 20 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear; 
And when they smil’d because he deem’d it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, 25 
And rous’d the vengeance blood alone could quell; 
He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 30 
Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 35 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise! 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 40 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Rous'd up the soldier ere the morning star; 

While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips—' The foe! they come! 
they cornel' 45 
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And wild and high the ' Cameron's gathering' ijose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes:— 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 50 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 

And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 55 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 

Over the unreturning brave,—alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 60 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 65 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The mom the marshalling in arms,—^the day 
Battle's magnificently stern array! 

The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay, 70 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial blent! 
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II. Napoleon. 

There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men. 
Whose spirit, antithetically mixt. 

One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt; 

Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt, 5 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been; 

For daring made thy rise as fall: thou seek'st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien. 

And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scene! 

Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou! 10 

She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne'er more bruited in men's minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 

Who woo'd thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 15 
A god unto thyself; nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 

Who deem'd thee for a time whatever thou didst assert. 

Oh, more or less than man—^in high or low. 
Battling with nations, flying from the field; 20 
Now making monarchs' necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield; 

An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor. 

However deeply in men's spirits skill'd, 25 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war. 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 
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Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, 1)6 it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 30 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by. 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smil’d 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye;— 

When Fortune fled her spoil’d and favourite child, 35 
He stood unbow’d beneath the ills upon him pil’d. 

Sager than in thy fortunes; for in them 
Ambition steel’d thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn, which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts;’t was wise to feel, not so 40 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 

And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they were turn'd unto thine overthrow: 

’T is but a worthless world to win or lose; 

So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose. 45 

If, like a tower upon a headland rock. 

Thou hadst been made to stand or fall alone, 

Such scorn of man had help’d to brave the shock; 
But men’s thoughts were the steps which pav'd thy 
throne, 

Their admiration thy best weapon shone; 50 

The part of Philip’s son was thine, not then 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown) 

Like stern Diogenes to mock at men; 

For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den. 
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But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 55 

And there hath been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 60 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 

III. Rousseau and the French Revolution. 

t 

His life was one long war with selFsought foes. 

Or friends by him self-banish'd; for his mind 
Had grown Suspicion's sanctuary, and chose. 

For its own cruel sacrifice, the kind, 

'Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and blind. 
But he was phrensied,—wherefore, who may know? 
Since cause might be which skill could never find; 
But he was phrensied by disease or woe. 

To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show. 

For then he was inspir'd, and from him came, 10 
As from the Pythian's mystic cave of yore, 

Those oracles which set the world in flame. 

Nor ceas'd to bum till kingdoms were no more: 

. Did he not tlois for France? which lay before 
Bow'd to the inborn tyranny of years? 15 

Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore. 
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Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Rous'd up to too much wrath, which follows o'ergrown 
fears ? 

They made themselves a fearful monument! 

The wreck of old opinions—things which grew, 20 
Breath'd from the birth of time: the veil they rent, 
And what behind it lay, all earth shall view. 

But good with ill they also overthrew. 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation, and renew 25 

Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refiird, 
As heretofore, because ambition was self-will'd. 

But this will not endure, nor be endur’d! 

Mankind have felt their strength, and made it felt. 
They might have us'd it better, but, allur'd 30 
By their new vigour, sternly have they dealt 
On one another; pity ceas'd to melt 
With her once natural charities. But they. 

Who in oppression's darkness cav'd had dwelt, 

They were not eagles, nourish'd with the day; 35 
What marvel then, at times, if they mistook their prey? 

What deep wounds ever clos’d without a scar? 

The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it; and they who war 
With their own hopes, and have been vanquish'd, 
bear 40 

Silence, but not submission; in his lair 
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Fix'd Passion holds his breath, until the hour 
Which shall atone for years; none need despair: 

It came, it cometh, and will come,—^the power 
To punish or forgive—^in ofte we shall be slower. 45 

IV. Storm on Lake Leman. 

The sky is chang'd!—and such a change! oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along. 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among ■ 5 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud. 

But every moimtain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

And this is in the night:—Most glorious night 1 10 

Thou wert not sent for slumber 1 let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! — Wxa 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 15 
And now again 't is black,—and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 20 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 

That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted; 

5 


T* B. 
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Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then departed: 25 
Itself expir'd, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters,—^war within themselves to wage. 

Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand: 
For here, not one, but many, make their play, 30 
And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand, 
Flashing and cast around; of all the band, 

The brightest through these parted hills hath fork'd 
His lightnings,—as if he did understand, 

That in such gaps as desolation work'd, 35 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk'd. 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings 1 ye! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 40 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless*—if I rest. 

But where of ye, 0 tempests! is the goal? 

Are ye like those within the human breast? 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ? 45 

Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
■ All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 50 
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STORM ON LAKE LEMAN 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—^into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 


V. Clarens. 

Clarens! sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep Love! 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought; 
Thy trees take root in Love; the snows above 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught. 

And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 5 
By rays which sleep there lovingly: the rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks. 

Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then 
mocks. 

Clarens I by heavenly feet thy paths are trod,— 10 

Undying Love's, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains; where the god 
Is a pervading life and light,—so shown 
Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest; o'er the flower 15 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown, 
His soft and sunamer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 

5—2 
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All things axe here of him) from the black pines, 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 20 
Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shore. 
Where the bow’d waters meet him, and adore. 
Kissing his feet with murmurs; and the wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 25 
But light leaves, yoimg as joy, stands where it stood, 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. 

A populous solitude of bees and birds. 

And fairy-form’d and many-colour’d things, 29 
Who worship him with notes more sweet than words. 
And innocently open their glad wings. 

Fearless and full of life: the gush of springs, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 35 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 

He who hath lov’d not, here would learn that lore, 
And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 
That tender mystery, will love the more ; 

For this is Love’s recess, where vain men’s woes, 40 
And the world’s waste, have driven him far from those, 
For’t is his nature to advance or die; 

He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a botmdless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity! 


45 
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VI. The Spell of Venice. 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand: 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand: 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 5 
Around me, and a d5dng Glory smiles 
O'er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged Lion's marble piles. 

Where Venice sate in state, thron'd on her hundred isles. 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 10 

Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers: 

And such she was;—her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 15 
Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 

In purple was she rob'd, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem'd their dignity increased. 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier; 20 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 

And music meets not always now the ear: 

Those days are gone—^but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade—^but Nature doth not die, 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 25 

The pleasant place of all festivity. 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy! 
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But unto US she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 30 
Above the dogeless city's vanish’d sway; 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away— 

The keystones of the arch! though all were o’er, 35 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 

The beings of the mind are not of clay; 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more belov’d existence: that which Fate 40 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied. 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate; 

Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the void. 45 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 

The first from Hope, the last from Vacancy; 

And this worn feeling peoples many a page, 

And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye: 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 50 

Outshines our fairy-land; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky, 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O’er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse: 
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I saw or dream'd of such,—^but let them go,— 55 
They came, like truth, and disappear'd like dreams; 
And whatsoe'er they were—are now but so: 

I could replace them if I would; still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found; 60 
Let these too go—for waking Reason deems 
Such overweening phantasies unsound, 

And other voices speak, and other sights surround. 

VII. Sunset on the Brenta. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night; 

Sunset divides the sky with her; a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's mountains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be,— 5 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West,— 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity, 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest! 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 10 

With her o'er half the lovely heaven; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll'd o'er the peak of the far Rhaetian hiU, 

As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim'd her order:—gently flows 15 

The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
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The odorous purple of a new-born rose. 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it 
glows, 

Fill'd with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 20 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse : 

And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 25 
With a new colour as it gasps away. 

The last still loveliest,—till—'t is gone—and all is gray. 

VIII. The Tomb of Petrarch. 

There is a tomb in Arqua;—^rear'd in air. 

Pillar'd in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover: here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 5 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the duU yoke of her barbaric foes: 

Watering the tree which bears his lady's name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to ^ fame. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died; lo 
The mountain-village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years; and 't is their pride— 
An honest pride-—and let it be their praise. 
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To offer to the passing stranger's gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre; both plain 15 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form'd his monumental fane. 

And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 

Is one of that complexion which seems made 20 

For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay'd 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill's shade, 

Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain display'd, 25 

For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, 

Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers. 

And shining in the brawling brook, whereby. 

Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 30 
With a calm langour, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 

If from society we learn to live, 

'T is solitude should teach us how to die; 

It hath no flatterers; vanity can give 35 

No hollow aid; alone—^man with his God must strive: 

Or, it may be, with demons, who impair 

The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 

In melancholy bosoms, such as were 

Of moody texture from their earliest day, 40 
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And lov'd to dwell in darkness and dismay, 
Deeming themselves predestin'd to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass away; 

Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb. 

The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 45 

IX. The Falls of Terni. 

The roar of waters!—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 5 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That guard the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 10 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round. 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain. 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald:—how profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 15 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent! 

To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fotmtain of an infant sea 


20 
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Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly. 

With many windings, through the vale:—^Look back 1 
Lo, where it comes like an eternity, 25 

As if to sweep down all things in its track. 
Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract, 

Horribly beautiful! but on the verge. 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 30 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all aroimd is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 
Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene, 35 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 

X. The Ruins of Rome. 

Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 

Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 5 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at Our feet as fragile as our clay. 
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The Niobe of nations! there she stands, lo 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe; 

An empty urn within her wither'd hands. 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago; 

The Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 15 

Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow. 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride; 20 

She saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 

Where the car climb’d the Capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: 

Chaos of ruins I who shall trace the void, 25 

O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, 'here was, or is,’ where all is doubly night? 

The double night of ages, and of her. 

Night’s daughter. Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us: we but feel our way to err: 

The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 

And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 

But Rome, is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry ' Eureka I' it is clear— 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 


35 
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XI. Tyranny and Freedom. 

What from this barren being do we reap? 

Our senses narrow, and our reason frail. 

Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep, 
And all things weigh'd in custom's falsest scale; 
Opinion an omnipotence,—^whose veil 5 

Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright. 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too 
much light. 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery, lo 

Rotting from sire to son, and age to age. 

Proud of their trampled nature, and so die. 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free, 15 
Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 

I speak not of men's creeds—^they rest between 
Man and his Maker—^but of things allow'd, 20 
Averr'd, and known, and daily, hourly seen— 

The yoke that is upon us doubly bow'd, 

And the intent of tyranny avow'd, 
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The edict of Earth's rulers, who are grown 
The apes of him who humbled once the proud, 25 
And shook them from their slumbers on the throne: 
Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm had done. 

Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer'd be, 

And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 30 

Sprung forth a Pallas, arm'd and undefiFd? 

Or must such minds be nourish'd in the wild, 

Deep in the unprun'd forest, 'midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has Earth no more 35 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore ? 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime. 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom's cause, in every age and clime; 
Because the deadly days which we have seen, 40 
And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall, 

And the base pageant last upon the scene, 

Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
Which nips life's tree, and dooms man's worst—his 
second fall. 45 

Yet, Freedom 1 yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind; 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying. 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind; 
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The tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 50 
Chopp'd by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts,—and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 


XII. The Dying Gladiator. 

I see before me the Gladiator lie: 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his droop'd head sinks gradually low— 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 5 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 

Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone. 

Ere ceas'd the inhuman shout which hail'd the wretch 
who won. '■'s. 

He heard it, but he heeded not—^his eyes 10 

Were with his heart, and that was far away; 

He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 15 
Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday— 

All this rush'd with his blood—Shall he expire 
And unaveng’d? Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 
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XIII. The Ocean, 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society, where none intrudes, 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not Man the less, hut Nature more, 5 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll! 10 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—^his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 15 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and unknown. 

His steps axe not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 20 

And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 

And send'st him, shivering in thy playdul spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 25 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 

And dashest him again to earththere let him lay. 
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The annaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 30 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war— 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 35 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, chang'd in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
The waters wash'd them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 40 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts:—^not so thou;— 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play, 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow: 

Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now. 45 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time,— 

Calm or convuls'd, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving—^boundless, endless, and sublime, 50 
The image of E»ternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

6 


T. B. 
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And I have lov'd thee, Ocean! and my joy 55 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—'t was a pleasing fear, 60 
For I was as it were a child of thee. 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 

And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 


FROM DON JUAN. 

I. Byron at Thirty. 

But now at thirty years my hair is gray— 

(I wonder what it will be like at forty? 

I thought of a peruke the other day —) 

My heart is not much greener; and in short, I 
Have squander'd my whole summer while 't was May, 5 
And feel no more the spirit to retort; I 
Have spent my life, both interest and principal, 

And deem not, what I deem'd, my soul invincible. 

No more—^no more—Oh 1 never more on me 
The freshness of the heart can fall like dew, 10 
Which out of all the lovely things we see 
Extracts emotions beautiful and new; 

Hiv'd in our bosoms like the bag o' the bee. 
Think'st thou the honey with those objects grew? 
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Alas! 't was not in them, but in thy power 15 

To double even the sweetness of a flower. 

No more—no more—Oh! never more, my heart, 

Canst thou be my sole world, my universe! 

Once all in all, but now a thing apart, 

Thou canst not be my blessing or my curse: 20 

The illusion's gone for ever, and thou art 
Insensible, I trust, but none the worse. 

And in thy stead I've got a deal of judgment. 
Though heaven knows how it ever found a lodgment. 

My days of love are over; me no more 25 

The charms of maid, wife, and still less of widow. 
Can make the fool of which they made before,— 

In short, I must not lead the life I did do; 

The credulous hope of mutual minds is o'er. 

The copious use of claret is forbid too, 30 

So for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 

I think I must take up with avarice. 

Ambition was my idol, which was broken 
Before the shrines of Sorrow, and of Pleasure; 

And the two last have left me many a token 35 
O'er which reflection may be made at leisure; 

Now, like Friar Bacon's brazen head, I've spoken, 

^ 'Time is, Time was. Time's past':—a chymic treasure 
Is glittering youth, which I have spent betimes— 

My heart in passion, and my head on rhymes. 

6— *2 
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What is the end of fame? ’t is but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper; 

Some liken it to climbing up a hill, 

Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapour. 

For this men write, speak, preach, and heroes kill, 45 
And bards bum what they call their 'midnight taper,' 
To have, when the original is dust, 

A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust. 

What are the hopes of man? Old Egypt’s King 
Cheops erected the first pyramid 50 

And largest, thinking it was just the thing 
To keep his memory whole, and mummy hid; 

But somebody or other rummaging. 

Burglariously broke his coffin’s lid. 

Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 55 

Since not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops. 

But I, being fond of true philosophy. 

Say very often to myself, ' Alas! 

All things that have been born were born to die. 

And flesh (which Death mows down to hay) is grass ; 
You’ve pass’d your youth not so unpleasantly, 61 
And if you had it o’er again—’t would pass— 

So thank your stars that matters are no worse. 

And read your Bible, sir, and mind your purse.' 

But for the present, gentle reader! and 65 

Still gentler purchaser! th^ bard—^that’s I— 

Must, with permission, shake you by the hand, 

And so your humble servant, and good-bye! 
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We meet again, if we should understand 
Each other; and if not, I shall not try 70 

Your patience further than by this short sample— 

T were well if others follow'd my example. 

'Go, little book, from this my solitude! 

I cast thee on the waters—go thy ways! 

And if, as I believe, thy vein be good, 75 

The world will find thee after many days.' 

When Southey's read, and Wordsworth understood, 

I can't help putting in my claim to praise— 

The four first rhymes are Southey's, every line: 

For God's sake, reader! take them not for mine! 80 

« 


II. The Shipwreck, 

'T was twilight, and the sunless day went down 
Over the waste of waters; like a veil. 

Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 
Of one whose hate is mask'd but to assail. 

Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was shown, 5 
And grimly darkled o'er the faces pale. 

And the dim desolate deep: twelve days had Fear 
Been their familiar, and now Death was here. 

Some trial had been making at a raft, 

With little hope in such a rolling sea, 10 

A sort of thing at which one would have laugh'd, 

If any laughter at such times could be, 
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Unless with people who too much have quaff d, 

And have a kind of wild and horrid glee, 

Half epileptical, and half hysterical:— 15 

Their preservation would have been a miracle. 

At half-past eight o'clock, booms, hencoops, spars. 
And all things, for a chance, had been cast loose 
That still could keep afloat the struggling tars, 

For yet they strove, although of no great use: 20 

There was no light in heaven but a few stars. 

The boats put off overcrowded with their crews; 

She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 

And, going down head foremost—sunk, in short. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell— ^ 25 

Then shriek'd the timid, and stood still the brave— 
Then some leap'd overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave; 

And the sea yawn'd around her like a hell. 

And down she suck'd with her the whirling wave, 30 
Like one who grapples with his enemy. 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

And first one universal shriek there rush'd. 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder; and then all was hush'd, 35 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows; but at intervals there gush'd. 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 


40 
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III. Lambro. 

He was a man of a strange temperament. 

Of mild demeanour though of savage mood> 
Moderate in all his habits, and content 
With temperance in pleasure, as in food, 

Quick to perceive, and strong to bear, and meant 5 
For something better, if not wholly good; 

His country's wrongs and his despair to save her 
Had stung him from a slave to an enslaver. 

The love of power, and rapid gain of gold, 

'The hardness by long habitude produc'd, 10 

The dangerous life in which he had grown old. 

The mercy he had granted oft abus'd. 

The sights he was accustom'd to behold, 

The wild seas, and wild men with whom he cruis'd. 
Had cost his enemies a long repentance, 15 

And made him a good friend, but bad acquaintance. 

But something of the spirit of old Greece 
Flash'd o'er his soul a few heroic rays. 

Such as lit onward to the Golden Fleece 

His predecessors in the Colchian days ; 20 

'T is true he had no ardent love for peace— 

Alas 1 his country show'd no path to praise: 

Hate to the world and war vrith every nation 
He wag'd, in vengeance of her degradation. 
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Still o'er his mind the influence of the clime 
Shed its Ionian elegance, which show'd 
Its power unconsciously full many a time,— 
A taste seen in the choice of his abode, 

A love of music and of scenes sublime, 

A pleasure in the gentle stream that flow'd 
Past him in crystal, and a joy in flowers. 
Bedew'd his spirit in his calmer hours. 


IV. The Isles of Greece. 


I. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho lov'd and sung. 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


2 . 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse: 

Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires' 'Islands of the Blest/ 
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The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream'd that Greece might still be free 

For standing on the Persians' grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

4. 

A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations;—all were his! 

He counted them at break of day— 

And when the sun set where were they? 

5 - 

And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore . 

The heroic lay is tuneless now— 

The heroic bosom beats no more! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine, 

Degenerate into hands like mine? 

6 . 

'T is something, in the dearth of fame. 
Though link'd among a fetter'd race. 

To feel at least a patriot's shame. 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush—^for Greece a tear. 
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Must we but weep o'er days more blest? 

Must we but blush?—Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan deadl 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 

To make a new Thermopylae! 

8 . 

What, silent still? and silent all? 

Ah 1 no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, 'Let one living head, 

But one arise,—^we come, we come!' 

'T is but the living who are dumb. 

9 ‘ 

In vain—^in vain! strike other chords; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 

How answers each bold Bacchanal! 

10 . 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 
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Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon's song divine: 

He served—^bnt served Polycrates— 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countr57men. 

12 . 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom's best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades 1 
Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

13 - 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore. 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Doric mothers bore: 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

14. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 

I In native swords, and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells: 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 
Would break your shield, however broad. 
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Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 85 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 

I see their glorious black eyes shine; 

But gazing on each glowing maid. 

My own the burning tear-drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 90 

16. 

Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep, 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 

! A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine— 95 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 


V. Haider's Dream. 

She dream’d of being alone on the sea-shore, 

Chain’d to a rock; she knew not how, but stir 
She could not from the spot, and the loud roar 
Grew, and each wave rose roughly, threatening her; 
And o'er her upper lip they. seem’d to pour, 5 

Until she sobb’d for breath, and soon they were 
Foaming o'er her lone head, so fier<;e and high— 
Each broke to drown her, yet she could not die. 
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Anon—^she was releas’d, and then she stray’d 
O’er the sharp shingles with her bleeding feet, lo 
And stumbled almost every step she made; 

And something roll’d before her in a sheet. 

Which she must still pursue howe’er afraid: 

’T was white and indistinct, nor stopp’d to meet 
Her glance or grasp, for still she gaz’d and grasp’d 15 
And ran, but it escap’d her as she clasp’d. 

The dream changed:—^in a cave she stood, its walls 
Were hung with marble icicles; the work 
Of ages on its water-fretted halls, 

Where waves might wash, and seals might breed and 
lurk; 20 

Her hair was dripping, and the very balls 
Of her black eyes seem’d turn’d to tears, and mirk 
The sharp rocks look’d below each drop they caught, 
Which froze to marble as it fell,—she thought. 

And wet, and cold, and lifeless at her feet, 25 

Pale as the foam that froth’d on his dead brow. 
Which she essay’d in vain to clear, (how sweet 
Were once her cares, how idle seem’d they now!) 
Lay Juan, nor could aught renew the beat 
Of his quench’d heart; and the sea dirges low 30 
Rang in her sad ears like a mermaid’s song, 

And that brief dream appear’d a life too long. 
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Thus lived—thus died she; never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made 
Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 
By age in earth: her days and pleasures were 5 
Brief, but delightful—such as had not staid 
Long with her destiny; but she sleeps well 
By the sea-shore, whereon she loved to dwell. 

That isle is now all desolate and bare. 

Its dwellings down, its tenants pass'd away; lo 
None but her own and father's grave is there, 

And nothing outward tells of human clay; 

Ye could not know where lies a thing so fair. 

No stone is there to show, no tongue to say. 

What was; no dirge, except the hollow sea's, 15 
Mourns o'er the beauty of the Cyclades. 

But many a Greek maid in a loving song 
Sighs o'er her name; and many an islander 
With her sire's story makes the night less long; 

Valour was his, and beauty dwelt with her; 30 
If she lov'd rashly, her life paid for wrong— 

A heavy price must all pay who thus err, 

In some shape; let none think to fly the danger, 

For soon or late Love is his own avenger. 
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VIL The End of Fame. 

Of poets who come down to us through distance 
Of time and tongues, the foster-babes of Fame, 

Life seems the smallest portion of existence; 

Where twenty ages gather o'er a name, 

'T is as a snow-ball which derives assistance 5 

From every flake, and yet rolls on the same. 

Even till an iceberg it may chance to grow; 

But, after all, 't is nothing but cold snow. 

And so great names are nothing more than nominal, 
And love of glory's but an airy lust, lo 

Too often in its fury overcoming all 
Who would as 't were identify their dust 
From out the wide destruction, which, entombing all, 
Leaves nothing till 'the coming of the just'— 

Save change: I've stood upon Achilles' tomb, 15 
And heard Troy doubted; time will doubt of Rome. 

The very generations of the dead 
Are swept away, and tomb inherits tomb, 

Until the memory of an age is fled. 

And, buried, sinks beneath its offspring's doom: 20 
Where are the epitaphs our fathers read? 

Save a few glean'd from the sepulchral gloom 
Which once-nam'd myriads nameless lie beneath, 

And lose their own in universal death. 
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I canter by the spot each afternoon 25 

Where perish'd in his fame the hero-boy, 

Who liv'd too long for men, but died too soon 
For human vanity, the young De Foix! 

A broken pillar, not uncouthly hewn, 

But which neglect is hastening to destroy, 30 

Records Ravenna's carnage on its face. 

While weeds and ordure rankle round the base. 

I pass each day where Dante's bones are laid: 

A little cupola, more neat than solemn, 

Protects his dust, but reverence here is paid 35 

To the bard's tomb, and not the warrior's column: 
The time must come, when both, alike decay'd, 

The chieftain's trophy, and the poet's volume, 

Will sink where lie the songs and wars of earth, 
Before Pelides' death, or Homer's birth. 40 

With human blood that column was cemented, 

With human filth that column is defil'd. 

As if the peasant's coarse contempt were vented 
To show his loathing of the spot he soil'd: 

Thus is the trophy used, and thus lamented 45 

Should ever be those blood-hounds, from whose wild 
Instinct of gore and glory earth has known 
Those sufferings Dante saw in hell alone. 

Yet there will still be bards: though fame is smoke. 
Its fumes are frankincense to human thought; 50 

And the unquiet feelings, which first woke 
^ Song in the world, will seek what then they sought; 
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As on the beach the waves at last are broke, 

Thus to their extreme verge the passions brought 
Dash into poetry, which is but passion, 55 

Or at least was so ere it grew a fashion. 

VIII. The Siege of Ismail. 

Hark 1 through the silence of the cold, dull night. 

The hum of armies gathering rank on rank! 

Lo! dusky masses steal in dubious sight 
Along the leaguer’d wall and bristling bank 
Of the arm’d river, while with straggling light 5 
The stars peep through the vapours dim and dank. 
Which curl in curious wreaths:—how soon the smoke 
Of Hell shall pall them in a deeper cloak! 

Here pause we for the present—as even then 
That awful pause, dividing life from death, 10 
Struck for an instant on the hearts of men. 
Thousands of whom were drawing their last breath! 
A moment—and all will be life again! 

The march! the charge! the shouts of either faith, 
Hurrah! and Allah! and—one moment more— 15 

The death-cry drowning in the battle’s roar. 

IX. Byron and Napoleon. 

In twice five years the 'greatest living poet,’ 

Like to the champion in the fisty ring. 

Is call’d on to support his claim, .or show it. 
Although ’t is an imaginary thing. 


T. B. 


7 
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Even I—albeit Tm sure I did not know it, 5 

Nor sought of foolscap subjects to be king,— 

Was reckon'd, a considerable time. 

The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme. 

But Juan was my Moscow, and Faliero 
My Leipsic, and my Mont Saint Jean seems Cain: 10 
'La Belle Alliance' of dunces down at zero, 

Now that the Lion's fall'n, may rise again: 

But I will fall at least as fell my hero; 

Nor reign at all, or as a monarch reign ; 

Or to some lonely isle of gaolers go, 15 

With turncoat Southey for my turnkey Lowe. 

X. Newstead. 

To Norman Abbey whirl'd the noble pair,—* 

An old, old monastery once, and now 
Still older mansion,—^of a rich and rare 
Mix'd Gothic, such as artists all allow 
Few specimens yet left us can compare 5 

Withal: it lies perhaps a little low. 

Because the monks preferr'd a hill behind, 

To shelter their devotion from the wind. 

It stood embosom'd in a happy valley, 

Crown'd by high woodlands, where the Druid oak 10 
Stood, like Caractacus, in act to rally 
His host, with broad arms 'gainst the thunderstroke. 
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And from beneath his boughs were seen to sally 
The dappled foresters; as day awoke. 

The branching stag swept down with all his herd, 15 
To quaff a brook which murmur’d like a bird. 

Before the mansion lay a lucid lake. 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its soften’d way did take 
In currents through the calmer water spread 20 
Around: the wildfowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed: 

The woods slop’d downwards to its brink, and stood 
With their green faces fix’d upon the flood. 

Its outlet dash’d into a deep cascade, 25 

Sparkling with foam, imtil again subsiding, 

Its shriller echoes—^like an infant made 
Quiet—sank into softer ripples, gliding 
Into a rivulet: and thus allay’d. 

Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now hiding 30 
Its windings through the woods; now clear, now blue. 
According as the skies their shadows threw. 

A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile 
(While yet the church was Rome’s) stood half apart 
In a grand arch, which once screen’d many an aisle, 35 
These last had disappear’d—a loss to art: 

The first yet frown’d superbly o’er the soil. 

And kindled feelings in the roughest heart. 

Which mourn’d the power of time’s or tempest’s march. 
In gazing on that venerable arch, 40 

7—2 
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Within a niche, nigh to its pinnacle. 

Twelve saints had once stood sanctified in stone; 
But these had fallen, not when the friars fell, 

But in the war which struck Charles from his throne, 
When each house was a fortalice—as tell 45 

The annals of full many a line undone,-— 

The gallant cavaliers, who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign. 

But in a higher niche, alone, but crown’d, 

The Virgin-Mother of the God-born Child, 50 

With her Son in her blessed arms, look’d round; 

Spared by some chance when all beside was spoil’d; 
She made the earth below seem holy ground. 

This may be superstition, weak or wild. 

But even the faintest relics of a shrine 55 

Of any worship wake some thoughts divine. 

A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 

Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, 

Through which the deepen’d glories once could enter. 
Streaming from off the sun like seraph’s wings, 60 
Now yawns all desolate: now loud, now fainter, 

The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and oft sings 
The owl his anthem, where the silenc’d quire 
Lie with their hallelujahs quench’d like fire. 

But in the noontide of the moon, and when 65 

The wind is winged from one point of heaven. 
There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical—a dying accent driven 
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Through the huge arch, which soars and sinks again. 

Some deem it but the distant echo given 70 

Back to the night wind by the waterfall. 

And harmonised by the old choral wall: 

Others, that some original shape, or form, 

Shap'd by decay perchance, hath given the power 
(Though less than that of Memnon's statue, warm 75 
In Egypt's rays, to harp at a fix'd hour) 

To this grey ruin, with a voice to charm, 

Sad, but serene, it sweeps o'er tree or tower; 

The cause I know not, nor can solve; but such 
The fact:—I've heard it,—once perhaps too much. 80 

Amidst the court a Gothic fountain play'd, 
S5mmetrical, but deck'd with carvings quaint-— 
Strange faces, like to men in masquerade. 

And here perhaps a monster, there a saint: 

The spring gush'd through grim mouths of granite made, 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 86 

Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles. 

Like man's vain glory, and his vainer troubles. 

The mansion's self was vast and venerable. 

With more of the monastic than has been 90 

Elsewhere preserv'd: the cloisters still were stable, 
The cells, too, and refectory, I ween: 

An exquisite small chapel had been able. 

Still unimpair'd, to decorate the scene; 

The rest had been reform'd, replac'd, or sunk, 95 
And spoke more of the baron than the monk. 
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XL Truth stranger than Fiction. 

'T is strange,—but true; for truth is always strange; 

Stranger than fiction: if it could be told, 

How much would novels gain by the exchange! 

How differently the world would men behold! 

How oft would vice and virtue places change! 5 
The new world would be nothing to the old. 

If some Columbus of the moral seas 
Would show mankind their souls’ antipodes. 

What 'antres vast and deserts idle’ then 
Would be discover’d in the human soul I lo 

What ice-bergs in the hearts of mighty men. 

With self-love in the centre as their pole I 
What Anthropophagi are nine of ten 
Of those who hold the kingdoms in control 1 
Were things but only call’d by their right name, 15 
Caesar himself would be asham’d of fame. 

XII. Man and Time. 

Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 

’Twixt night and mom, upon the horizon’s verge. 
How little do we know that which we are! 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 5 

Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 

I.ash'd from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 
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ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 

T is time this heart should be unmov'd. 

Since others it hath ceased to move; 

Yet, though I cannot be belov'd. 

Still let me love! 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 5 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone! 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle; 10 

No torch is kindled at its blaze— 

A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 

The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 15 

But wear the chain. 

But 't is not thus —and is not here — 

Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now, 
Where glory decks the hero's bier, 

Or binds his browv 


20 
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The sword, the banner, and the field. 

Glory and Greece, around me see! 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 

Was not more free. 

Awake! (not Greece—she is awake !) 25 

Awake, my spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 

And then strike home 1 

Tread those reviving passions down. 

Unworthy manhood!—unto thee 30 

Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou regrett'st thy youth, why livel 
The land of honourable death 
Is here:—^up to the field, and give 35 

Away thy breath! 

Seek out—^less often sought than found- 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best; 

Then look around, and choose thy ground, 

And take thy rest. 


40 
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LACHIN Y GAIR. 

Published in Hours of Idleness, 1807. This and the next 
poem are reminiscences of Byron's early youth in the Scottish 
highlands, when he passed some time at Ballatrich, near Ballater, 
on Dee-side. His mother was heiress to the estate of Gight in 
Aberdeenshire and made her home at Aberdeen. Lachin y Gair, 
generally called Lochnagar (the lake of the goat), is the highest 
mountain in the forest of Balmoral, S.W. of Braemar, Aberdeen¬ 
shire. It takes its name from the lake at its foot, the source of 
a tributary of the small river Gelder, which joins the Dee near 
Balmoral castle. The striking merits of the poem are the power 
of imagination which it discloses and its varied movement. The 
first two stanzas are written in an anapaestic metre, with the 
exception of 11. 5, 6: the accent falls on the last syllable of each 
foot thus: 

Awdy I ye gay Idnd[scapes, ye g 4 r|dens of r6s|es. 

In 11 . 5, 6, however, and in two-thirds of the lines of the last 
three stanzas, the metre is dactylic, the accent falling on the 
first syllable of each foot: 

Y6t, Calelddnia, bejldv'd are thy [ mountains. 

10. plaid] Byron notes, 'This word is erroneously pro¬ 
nounced plod : the proper pronunciation (according to the Scotch) 
is shown by the orthography.' 

17. Sliades of the dead] This apostrophe refers to the local 
traditions alluded to in 11 . 15, 16. Stories of ghosts and second 
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sight are common in every part of the Highlands: they had 
formed the subject of Collins' Od& on the popular superstitions 
of the Highlands, and the publication of Macpherson’s Ossianic 
poems (1760-3) gave Highland legend great popularity in England. 
Cf. Byron’s Address intended to he recited at the Caledonian 
meeting, 1814, 11. 25-6: 

The bleeding phantom of each martial form 
Dim in the cloud, or darkling in the storm. 

25. lU-starr’d, thougli brave] Byron notes that many 
of his maternal ancestors, the Gordons, fought in the rebellion 
of 1745. The Gordons of Gight were descended from sir William 
Gordon, third son of the second earl of Huntly and his wife 
Annabella Stewart, daughter of James I of Scotland. * Whether 
any perished in the battle of Culloden, I am not certain; but, 
as many fell in the insurrection, I have used the name of the 
principal action, '*pars pro toto.*** 

31. pibroch] Military music played on the bagpipes: Gaelic 
piobaireachd, pronounced much as the Anglicised spelling. Cf. 
Scott, Lord of the Isles, iv, st. vi: 'the pibroch's shrilling wail,' 
39, the crags] The precipices of Lochnagar (3768 feet) 
rise about a thousand feet above the lake at their foot. The 
abiding impression which the mountain left upon Byron is 
referred to in The Island (1823), n, xvi: 

The infant rapture still survived the boy, 

And Loch-na-gar with Ida look'd o'er Troy. 


WHEN I ROVED A YOUNG HIGHLANDER. 

See the introductory note to the previous poem. The scenery 
in the present case is that in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Ballatrich, which is on the south side of the Dee, opposite the 
hills named in the poem. In this case the metre is anapaestic 
throughout. 
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2. Morven] The Anglicised form of Morbheann (the great 
mountain), which rises north of Ballater to a height of 2862 feet. 
The same name is given to a mountain in the south of Caithness 
and to the mountainous district of Argyllshire opposite the 
island of Mull. 

34- Golbleen] Culblean is a ridge of hills (1567 feet) to 
the south-east of Morven. 

39. ringlets of gold] Cf. To Mary, on receiving her picture, 
5; 6: 

Here I can trace the locks of gold. 

Which round thy snowy forehead wave. 


LINES WRITTEN BENEATH AN ELM IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF HARROW. 

Published in Hours of Idleness with the date ‘September 2, 
1807.* Byron was at Harrow from 1801 to 1805. Several of 
his occasional pieces refer to his enjoyment of his school-days 
and the friendships which he then made. See especially Childish 
Recollections in Hours of Idleness, 11. 213-8: 

Ah I sure some stronger impulse vibrates here. 

Which whispers friendship will be doubly dear 
To one who thus for kindred hearts must roam. 

And seek abroad the love denied at home. 

Those hearts, dear IDA, have I found in thee— 

A home, a world, a paradise to me. 

The spirit of these couplets (cf. 11. 27-32 of the previous poem)^ 
w is the prevaiUng melancholy which was inseparable from Byron's 
I temperament and is no mere affectation of his poetry. The 
k sentiment is not highly original, but it is sincere; and the ease 
I with which the eighteenth-century couplet is handled in these 
1 lines illustrates Byron's control over the literary forms which he 
'i found ready to his hand. 
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I. Spot of my youth] Cf. On a distant view of the village 
and school of Harrow, 13-16: 

Again I behold where for hours I have ponder’d. 

As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone I lay; 

Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I wander'd, 
To catch the last gleam of the sun’s setting ray. 

Byron wrote to Murray (26 May, 1822): 'There is a spot in 
the churchyard, near the footpath, on the brow of the hill looking 
towards Windsor, and a tomb under a large tree (bearing tfie 
name of Peachie or Peachey), where I used to sit for hours and 
hours when a boy. This was my favourite spot.’ 

19. my dying hour] The Adieu, written in 1807 'under 
the impression that the author would soon die,’ and published in 
1832, opens with a farewell to Harrow in a spirit similar to that 
of these lines. See especially 11, 5-10: 

Adieu, my youthful friends or foes. 

Partners of former bliss or woes; 

No more through Ida's paths we stray; 

Soon must I share the gloomy cell. 

Whose ever-slumbering inmates dwell 
Unconscious of the day. 

BRIGHT BE THE PLACE OF THY SOUL. 

Written in 1808 and published among Occasional Pieces In 
this and the lyric which succeeds it Byron achieved something 
of the beauty so remarkable at a later date in Shelley’s lyrics^ 
the power of clothing a moment’s thought in musical words and 
haunting metres. The two essential lines (i and 9) are empha¬ 
sised by their dactylic movement: the remaining hues, em¬ 
broidering upon these thoughts, are anapaestic. 

15* cypress nor yew] The emblems of mourning. Cf. 
Matthew Arnold, Requiescat, i, 2: 

Strew on her roses, roses. 

And never a spray of yew! 
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WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 

Written in 1808: included among Occasional Pieces. As in 
the previous lyric, the art of the poem lies in the repetition of 
the rhythm in 11. i and 9, so here the stanzas are knit together 
by the repetition of 1. 2 in the last line. 


ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM FREE. 

This and the next poem belong to the series of six lyrics, 
written at the close of 1811 and early in 1812, collected in some 
of the complete editions of Byron under the title of ^gpeins to 
Thyrza.’ Whether the bereavement which they record is real 
or imaginary is uncertain: it can only be said that it was not 
Byron’s habit to found his verse on imaginary subjects. He 
returned to Newstead from his wanderings in eastern Europe 
in the summer of 1811: the death of his mother and his friend 
Matthews, early in August, filled him with gloom, and on 
7 August he wrote to Scrope Davies, ‘Some curse hangs over 
me and mine.’ 

29. Cynthia's noon] Cynthia is the moon, one of the three 
forms, respectively belonging to heaven, earth and the under¬ 
world, under which the goddess Artemis, fabled to have been 
bom at mount Cynthus in Delos, was personified, Cf. the stanzas 
describing moonlight in the Mediterranean near Gibraltar, 
Childe Harold, il, xxi sqq. 

AND THOU ART DEAD, AS YOUNG AND FAIR. 

See introductory note to the previous poem. Dated February, 
1812. 

10. The stanzas To Thyrza (ii Oct., 1811) begin with the 
line ‘Without a stone to mark the spot.’ 

20. as thou] The words ‘didst love me’ are understood. 
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FROM CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, 

CANTOS I, II. 

I. Spain in 1809. 

The opening cantos of Childe Harold were published in 1812. 
These stanzas (i, xxxv-xlii) commemorate events which took 
place during his sojourn in Spain. He was at Seville from 
20-25 July, 1809, and rode thence to Cadiz, from which he sailed 
on 6 August. The battle of Talavera was fought on 27 and 28 
July. 

2. Pelagio] Pelayo, the first king of Asturias. After the 
defeat of Roderick, the last king of the Visigoths, at the battle 
of the Guadalete, and the conquest of the Peninsula by the Moor 
Tarik (711), a band of refugees, under the leadership of Pelayo, 
took refuge among the rocks of Covadonga in Asturias. From 
this small remnant of Christian territory, Spain was gradually 
won back from the Moors, until in 1492 the kingdom of Granada 
was conquered and its territory added to the Spanish crown. 

3. Gava’s traitor-sire] Count Julian, governor of Ceuta, 
avenged himself for the violation of his daughter Florinda, 
known as la Cava, by king Roderick, by forming a conspiracy 
against him and inviting the aid of the Moors from northern 
Africa. Landor published his tragedy of Count Julian in 1811, 
the year also of Scott's The Vision of Don Roderick. Southey's 
Roderickf the last of the Goths appeared in 1813. 

13. A peasant's plaint] Byron alludes to the ballads 
dealing with Spanish history. Of one of these ballads, dealing 
with the Spanish conquest of Granada, he himself wrote a very 
spirited version, A very mournful hallad on the siege and conquest 
of Alhama, printed among his Occasional Pieces. 

19. The theme changes from the romance of ancient chivalry 
to the stirring events of modem times. The lances and picturesque 
panoply of medieval warfare give place to the artillery of Talavera. 

35. sulphury Siroc] The hot blast of gunpowder. Sirocco 
(Sp. Siroco, from an Arabic word) is the hot wind which blows 
across the Mediterranean from the African desert. 
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37. the Giant] Battle personified. Byron’s oratorical 
tendency to personify abstract qualities is very noticeable in 
this passage. See 11 . 54, 64-6; and cf. the transitive action 
given to the grave in 1. 53. 

44. three potent nations] France, Spain and Great Britain. 

59. the fond ally] Byron writes of England with a com¬ 
passionate irony, remembering the inconclusive convention of 
Cintra {30 Aug., 1808), with its favourable terms to the French 
invaders of Portugal, of which he had written earlier in the poem. 

62. Talavera’s plain] Talavera de la Reina is at the 
junction of the Tagus and Alberche, about 50 miles west of 
Toledo and 84 miles south-west of Madrid. 

65. Honour] A reminiscence of Collins’ Ode written in the 
year 1746: 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay. 

Byron’s personifications constantly recall the sldlful use of 
this poetic figure by Collins, Gray and the poets of the middle 
of the eighteenth century. His employment of them, however, 
is mainly conventional and rhetorical, and seldom displays such 
sustained imagination as in the image of the Giant ( 1 . 37 above). 
Its mere vigour should be contrasted with the high reflective 
imagination shewn by Wordsworth in the use of this ornament, 
e.g., in Yew-Trees. 

II. Meditations at Athens. 

From canto ii, stt. i-ix. Byron arrived at Athens on Christ¬ 
mas day, 1809, and stayed there for ten weeirs. He returned 
there from his visit to Constantinople and Asia Minor in the 
autumn of 1810 and made it his headquarters until the following 
May. It was now that his enduring sympathy for the slavery 
of Greece, to which he refers so often in his poetry, was awakened 
by his sense of contrast between her present state and her past 
glories. These stanzas were inspired by the view of the Acropolis 
from the ruins of the temple of the Olympian 2 ^us, vfhich sfood 
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south-east of the Acropolis, near the Ilissus and the fountain of 
Callirrhoe. 

I. blue-eyed medd of beaven] Athena, the goddess of 
wisdom, the yXavKujrLs (blue-eyed Athena) of Homer. 

3. thy temple] The Parthenon, the temple of Athena 
Parthenos (the maid) on the Acropolis. 

4. war and wasting fire] Franco Acciaiuoli, the last duke 
of Athens, which had formed a separate principality under the 
Byzantine empire, surrendered the Acropolis to the Turks in 
1456. In Sept., 1687, Athens was taken from the Turks by the 
Venetians under Francesco Morosini, after a bombardment 
which ruined the Parthenon. The Turks reconquered the Morea 
in 1716, and their rule was reestablished by the terms of the peace 
of Passarowitz two years later. When Byron wrote, the sculptures 
of the Parthenon—the 'Elgin marbles*—were being removed 
to England by Thomas Bruce, seventh earl of Elgin. Byron's 
indignation is expressed in stt, xi-xv of this canto and in The 
Curse of Minerva, a satire written at Athens in March, 1811, 
but left unpublished until^1828. 

16. the sophist’s stole] The Greek sophist was, properly 
speaking, a professional teacher of grammar, etc., who, as a 
mere upholder of arguments for the sake of arguing (cf. sophistry 
=false argument, personified in 1. 66 of the previous selection), 
was the opposite of the true philosopher or lover of wisdom for 
its own sake. Byron here applies the word, contrasted with' sage' 
in 1. 53 below (see also 1. 67), to the wise men of Athens generally. 
The stole (<rro\ij) was the Greek robe or gown of civil life. 

19. Son of the morning] Byron brings a son of the east, 
Greek or Turk, upon the scene, to serve as his object of apostrophe 
in this and the three following stanzas. 

32. so] i.e., provided that thou art. 

37- mound] The funeral mound of a t3rpical Grecian hero. 
Byron cites in his notes the case of Ajax, who was not burned, 
but interred in a mound. 

46. its broken arch] The brow and other parts of the skull 
are likened to the ruined arches, etc., of a temple. 
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55. Athena’s wisest son] Socrates, whose maxim on the 
subject of knowledge is recorded in the next line. 

66. the Sadducee] Who said that there was no resurrection 
(St Matt, xxii, 23). 

72. The Bactrian, Samian sage] The philosophers 
Zoroaster, born in Bactria (eastern Persia), and Pythagoras, a 
native of Samos in the Egean. 

III. Solitude. 

From canto 11, stt. xxv-xxvii. This personal digression 
arises out of Childe Harold’s meditations upon board ship in 
the Mediterranean, after leaving Cadiz. The Erst stanza recalls 
Byron’s early memories of the Scottish highlands. 

2. To slowly trace] The 'split infinitive,’ a solecism in 
grammar. 'Slowly to trace’ would be correct, but would alter 
the slow rhythm, which is doubtless intentional. 

14. Minions of splendour] The crowd, understood in the 
repeated ' none ’ of 1 .13. Its sympathy is given to flatter fortune: 
it has none for distress. 

19. eremite] Hermit, a word originally applied to the monks 
of the East, who lived a solitary life in the desert (Gr. ip^fxos, 
eremos = desolate, solitary). Mount Athos ( 1 . 20), called Hagion 
Oros (the holy mountain), is the easternmost of the three penin¬ 
sulas of Chalkis, the southern part of Macedonia. It became 
the chief seat of Greek monasticism in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and is covered with monasteries and other religious 
buildings. 

IV. The Glories of Greece. 

From canto ii, stt. Ixxxiv—xciii. This apostrophe follows 
the contrast between the gaiety of Constantinople and the feelings 
of ' the true-born son of Greece ’ who witnesses it. Byron doubts 
if a true-born Greek patriot exists: 

Ah Greece 1 they love thee least who owe thee most— 
Their birth, their blood, and that sublime record 
Of hero sires, who shame thy now degenerate horde I 


T. B. 
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Notes 


1. Lacedemon’s hardihood] Sparta or Lacedaemon was 
famous for the hardy training and endurance of its inhabitants. 

2. Epaminondas] The hero of Thebes, who raised his city 
to the supreme position in Greece, and fell at the battle of Man- 
tinea in 362 B.c. 

13. varied favourite] Favoured by variety of scenery. 

20. the cave] The cave of Apollo at Delphi, the chief seat 
of his worship. 

21. Tritonia's airy shrine] The temple of Athena, one of 
whose names was Trito, on cape Sunium, the southern extremity 
of Attica, 300 feet above the sea. Its remaining columns gave 
the cape its modern name of Colonna. Byron was there on 
23 Jan., 1810. 

30. Minerva] The Roman goddess corresponding to Athena. 
The olive-tree was sacred to Athena. 

31. Hymettus] A mountain south of Athens, famous for 
its honey. 

34 * Apollo] Phoebus, the sun. 

35. Mendeli's marbles] Mendeli is the modern name of 
n^iount Pentelicus, famous for its marble quarries, which lies to 
the north-east of Athens, between it and Marathon. Byron 
was there on 16 Jan., 1810. 

45. Marathon] On the east coast of Attica, the scene of 
the first Grecian victory over the Persians in 490 B.c., described 
in the two following stanzas. Byron spent 24“‘26 Jan., 1810, 

Marathon, 

66. th' Ionian blast] The west wind, blowing from the 
Ionian sea and bringing the traveller eastward to the harbours of 
Greece. 

72. Pallas] Another name for Athena. The goddess of 
wisdom is the spirit of classical literature, of which the Muses are 
the personification. 

84. spare its relics] See note on 1 . 4, p. 112 above. 
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FROM THE GIAOUR. 

Th& Giaour: a fragment of a Turkish tale, published in May, 
1813, with a dedication to the poet Samuel Rogers, was the 
earliest of Byron’s narratives in verse. Giaour, pronounced 
'jowr,’ is a Mussulman nickname for an infidel, i.e., one not of 
their religion. The story, implied rather than told in a series of 
broken scenes, was founded on the legend of *a female slave, 
who was thrown, in the Mussulman manner, into the sea for 
infidelity, and avenged by a young Venetian, her lover.* The 
Venetian, the Giaour of the poem, murders Hassan, the murderer 
of Leila, and buries his sorrows in a Franciscan friary, where 
he lives a solitary life in his cell, shunning the other brethren 
and taking no part in their services, and revealing his guilty 
love and its consequences only in his dying confession. The 
earlier part of the story is related by a Mussulman spectator of 
its phases. The metre adopted by Byron is the short narrative 
couplet, occasionally breaking into a more rapid movement, 
and varied by alternate or recurrent rhymes. His immediate 
model was Scott, but, Eke Scott, he was also under a debt to 
Coleridge’s Christdbel, a poem as yet unpublished but familiar 
in literary circles. The passage selected ( 11 . 67-101) is part of 
the prelude to the actual tale and is founded on Byron’s favourite 
theme, the degeneracy of modem as contrasted with ancient 
Greece. 

3. nothingness] Cf. the same hopeless view of death in 
One struggle more, and I am free, 16 (p. 8 above). Byron’s 
attitude towards this subject suffered considerable fluctuation. 

5. Decay’s spacing jdngers] Byron’s habit of personifying 
abstract qualities (see note on 1. 63, p. iii above) is illustrated 
here and in 11. 14, 20, 31, 33, 38, 52, 55, 72, 93. 

14. cold Obstruction’s apathy] Byron quotes Shake¬ 
speare, Measure for Measure, in, i, 119: 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot. 

20. the tyrant] The skilful application of this epithet, well 

8—^2 
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worn in itself, to Death, prepares the way for the transition to 
the picture of Greece subdued by tyranny. 

23. this shore] The point of view is cape Colonna: see 
note on 1. 21, p. 114 above. 

27. Hers is the loveliness in death] Cf. Young, Night 
Thoughts, m, 104-6: 

Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay; 

And if in death still lovely, lovelier there. 

Far lovelier! pity swells the tide of love. 

34. Spark of that flame] This line is a reminiscence of 
Pope, The Dying Christian to his soul, i: 'Vital spark of heav'nly 
flame.* 

41. Thermopylae] The pass from Thessaly into Locris, 
between the mountains and the sea, which Leonidas and his 
three hundred Spartans defended against the Persian host in 
490 B.C. 

« 

43. Oh servile ofi!spring of the free] Cf. the address to 
the 'son of the morning,* 1. 19, p. 112 above. 

45. Salamis] The island of Salamis, to the west of Athens 
and the Piraeus, gave its name to the great naval battle in 480 
B.C., in which the Persian fleet was defeated by the Athenian. 

49. The embers of their former fires] Cf. Gray, Elegy, 92 : 
‘Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires,* itself a reminiscence 
of Petrarch, In Vita di Madonna Laura, sonnet cli, 12-14, 
where Petrarch says that he sees in his thought his own tongue 
cold in death, and her two fair eyes closed in death, remaining 
full of sparks of life, i.e., owing to the immortality of his poetry. 
50-4. Cf. the epigram of Simonides, h 

$av6vTCov : 

In dark Thermopylae they lie; 

I Ah, death of glory there to die! 

Their tomb an altar is, their name 
An endless heritage to fame. 

60. dusty darkness] Cf. Shakespeare, Macbeth, v, v, 23: 
'dusty death.* For the general sentiment of 11 , 61, 62, cf. 
Shelley’s sonnet Ozymandias of Egypt, in which the name of the 
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king and part of a shattered colossus are the only memories of 
his fame. 

63. the column] In the opening lines of The Giaour Byron 
refers to the fabled tomb of Themistocles on cape Colonna. 

83. the bondsmen of a slave] Byron notes that Athens 
in his time was the property of the guardian of the Sultan's 
seraglio, who appointed the Waywode or Voivode, the local 
administrator of justice. 

91. the subtle Greek] For the' proverbial wiles and ancient 
craft* of the Greeks, see the famous passage in Juvenal, Sat iii, 
which describes the influx of Greeks into imperial Rome and 
the versatility with which the Graeculus esuriens, the 'hungry 
Greekling,* adapted himself to circumstances and won his way 
by servile flattery. So also Cicero, In L. Pisonem, xxix, couples 
the scornful epithet Graeculus with asseniator, i.e., a flatterer 
who is ready to agree to anything. Under foreign domination 
the genius of the Greek nation survived as a mere form of 
cleverness, by the use of which it protected itself against the 
evils of national poverty and set itself to make as much as it 
could out of its enslavers, until it became contented with its 
slaveiy. 


FROM THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 

The Bride of Ahydos, a Turkish tale, was published in 1813, 
with a dedication to lord Holland, the nephew of Charles James 
Fox and a conspicuous member of the parliamentary opposition 
with which Byron sympathised. The central figure of the story 
is Selim, supposed to be the only son of the pacha Giafi&r, the 
ruler of a district on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. As a 
matter of fact, he is the son of Giaffir's murdered brother Abdallah, 
whom Giaffir has poisoned out of envy: the secret has been 
kept by Giajffiir's removal from the home of his family on the 
Danube to Asia. Sehm, brought up in activity by his suspicious 
uncle, learns the truth. He sows the seed of tragedy, first, by 
falling in love with his cousin Zuleika, and then by joining a 
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crew of outlaws whose headquarters are in the Cyclades. Giaffir 
proposes to marry Zuleika to the bey Osman. On the eve of 
Osman's arrival Selim discloses his secret and his love to Zuleika 
and urges her to flee with him and his pirate friends. In the 
moment of hesitation, Giajflr, to whom their meeting has been 
betrayed, arrives on the scene; and Selim, refraining from a 
conflict with Zuleika's father, is shot by him while attempting 
to reach the boat in waiting, while Zuleika at the same moment 
dies of a broken heart. From a poetical point of view, The 
Bride of Ahydos is the most varied of Byron's narratives in verse, 
combining the metrical forms borrowed from Scott and Coleridge 
with the eighteenth-century couplet and other forms. 

I. The Clime of the East. 

From canto i, st. i. The metre is anapaestic, except in 11 . 1,5, 
to which, as in Bright he the place of thy soul (p. 108 above), 
special emphasis is given by the use of dactyls instead of anapaests. 
The first four lines rhyme alternatively: the remainder are 
couplets, with the exception of the triplet in 11. 11-13. The 
uniform and continuous movement owes much to the use of 
similar rhymes: see the half-echo of 11. 2, 4 in 11. 5, 6, and again 
in 11. 14, 15, which carry on, with added strength, the rhyme of 
11, 11-13. Notice also the repetition of the consonants m and n 
in the rhymes of 11. 2, 4; 5, 6; 7, 8; 14, 15; 16, 17; and the use 
of m as the initial of the monosyllable which rhymes 1. 10. These 
echoes are probably natural and not due to any considered 
scheme, but much of the effect of this striking passage is due to 
them. 

I. the cypress and myrtle] The emblems of mourning and 
joy. Byron means that in the East there is no middle course 
for passion:, the extremes of joy and sorrow, fierceness and 
tender sentiment, are closely allied, and one readily transforms 
itself into the other. 

8. Gdl] The rose* 

15. Cf. the contrast in 1 . 46, p. 21 above: 'The sun, the soil. 
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but not the slave, the same.’ Heber may have had these lines 
in mind when, a few years later, he composed his famous hymn 
From Gyee%land*s icy mountains', see 11 . ii, 12: 

Though every prospect pleases. 

And only man is vile. 

17. such deeds] Byron quotes from Young’s tragedy, The 
Revenge (1721), v, ii: 

Souls made of fire, and children of the sun. 

With whom Revenge is Virtue. 

II. Selim. 

From canto i, st. xii, 1—20. This passage occurs in the first 
interview between Sehm and Zuleika. Zuleika has expressed 
her afiection for her supposed brother and has vowed that 
nothing but Death shall separate them; and Selim resolves to 
tell her all the story and the true nature of his love for her. 

6-13. Selim’s agitation is expressed by the sudden change 
of the iambic metre into these irregular anapaests. The move¬ 
ment has its prototype in Coleridge, Christcibel, i, 271 sqq. 

III. Night on the Hellespont, 

From canto ii, stt. i-iv, the prelude to the last fatal interview 
of the lovers. 

1-18. The visit of Selim to the bride of Abydos recalls the 
famous story of Hero and Leander. Hero was the priestess of 
Aphrodite at Sestos, on the European shore of the Hellespont 
(the Dardanelles): Leander, who swam the Hellespont every 
night to see her, perished in the waves one night of storm. 
The Greek poem of Musaeus on the subject was the foundation 
of Marlowe’s Hevo and JLeandey, one of the most famous of 
Elizabethan poems, and its continuation by George Chapman. 

I. Helle’s wave] Helle and Phrixus were the children of 
Athamas, king of Orchomenus, and Nephele. When Phrixus, 
owing to the envy of his step-mother Ino, was about to be sacri- 
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ficed, the children escaped upon the ram with the golden fleece, 
sent by Nephele, which flew with them across the sea to Colchis. 
Helle was drowned on the way, and the place of her death was 
called in consequence the sea of Helle (Hellespont). 

23. That field] The plain of Troy, south of the Hellespont. 

26. immortal dreams] A repetition of one of Byron's 
favourite themed, the immortality of warfare, itself disastrous 
and useless, in hterature. Cf. 11 . 10-13 on p. 13 above; * Teems 
not each ditty with the glorious tale ?' etc. ,* and CMlde Harold, 
m, XX: 

all that most endears 

Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harmodius drew on Athens' tyrant lord; 

where the allusion is to the poem of Callimachus on the murder 
of Hipparchus by Harmodius and Aristogeiton, in which the 
patriotism of the murderers ennobled the theme of the lyric. 

27. The blind old man] Homer, to whose birth the island 
of Chios (Scio), among other places, laid claim. Cf. Coleridge’s 
adaptation from Stolberg, Fancy in Nubibus, 1 . 10: 'that blind 
bard, who on the Chian strand,' etc. 

30. These limbs] Byron swam the Hellespont from Sestos 
to Abydos on 3 May, 1810, a feat commemorated in jocular 
stanzas bearing the date 9 May, and in Don Juan, ii, cv: 

He could, perhaps, have pass'd the Hellespont, 

As once (a feat on which ourselves we prided) 

Leander, Mr Ekenhead, and I did. 

Ekenhead, a naval lieutenant, was Byron's companion on this 
occasion. 

34. no fabled heroes ashes] Byron wrote to Henry Drury, 

3 May, 1810: 'The only vestige of Troy, or her destroyers, are , 
the barrows supposed to contain the carcases of Achilles, Anti- 
lochus, Ajax, etc.;—^but Mount Ida is still in high feather, though 
the shepherds are now-a*days not much like Ganymede.' The 
scene is described in Don Juan, iv, Ixxvi-lxxviii. 

36. 'broad Hellespont*] The phrase in Homer is *BXXi}(r- 
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TTovTot dwelpiav, i.e., the boundless Hellespont. Byron, who 
quotes the epithet as aireLpos, remarks on the wrangling of 
scholars as to whether it means 'broad' or 'boundless,' adding 
' Probably Homer had the same notion of distance that a coquette 
has of time; and when he talks of boundless, means half a mile ; 
as the latter, by a figure, when she says eternal attachment 
simply specifies three weeks.' 

40. Ida] The mountain-range which forms the southern 
boundary of the Troad. 

45. Viim who felt the Dardan's arrow] Achilles, wounded 
in the heel by the Trojan Paris, and buried in the same mound 
with his friend Patroclus. Dardan=Trojan, from Dardanus, 
the fabled ancestor of the Trojan race. 

46. That mighty heap] Cf. 'the vanish’d Hero’s lofty 

mound,’ 1. 37, p. 17 above. 

47. Ammon’s son] Alexander the great, hailed by the priests 
of Ammon in Libya as the son of their god. So Garth, The Disr 
pensary (1699), i, 45, and Pope, Essay on Man, i, 160, refer to 
him as 'young Ammon.’ Alexander visited Troy before his 
invasion of Persia, and, in imitation of the races at the funeral 
games of Patroclus, ran round the tomb of Achilles and his 
friend, and crowned with laurels the altar raised for the occasion. 

49. barrow] Sepulchral mound. 

IV. The Lovers’ Fate. 

From canto li, stt. xxvi-xxviii; the conclusion of the poem. 
For the events of the tragedy whose sequel is described, see 

introductory note, pp. 117-8 above. 

13. a whit© capot©] The capote is a long hooded cape or 

cloak, Cf. the song in Childe Harold, ii, 653-4: 

Oh! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 

In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote? 

19. Sigaeiim's st©©p] Sigaeum was the ancient name of 
the promontory south of the entrance to the Hellespont and north¬ 
west of the plain of Troy. 
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20. Lezxmos] The island W.S.W. of the mouth of the 
Hellespont, in face of the current that runs through the 
straits. 

33. The only heart] In these lines the death of Zuleika, 
hitherto undescribed, is revealed. 

34. Had Med] i.e., which had bled. 

36. his tnrban-stone] * A turban is carved in stone above 
the graves of men only' (Byron). 

40. man's cheek is pale] The men do not weep, as eastern 
'notions of decorum forbid complaint in public* (Byron). The 
contrast between men and women in this line is expressed again 
in the contrast between the weeping handmaids (1. 46) and the 
silent slaves (1. 48). 

42. Thy destine lord] Osman, the bey of Carasman. 

44. Can he not hear] Cf. 11 , 50, 53, 56, 76. The recurrence 
of these short lines strikes the ear like a funeral knell. The 
artifice is employed to emphasise the coming of catastrophe by 
Coleridge, Christaheh i, 57, 264; ii, 633, 635. 

45. Wnl-wulleh] The Moslem cry of mourning. 

47. The Koran] Passages from the Koran, the sacred book 
of the Mohammedan religion, chanted by mourners. 

63. that pang*] Remorse, the last evil mentioned in the 
previous line. 

where more than madness lies] Cf. Shakespeare, King 
Lear, in, iv, 21: 'O, that way madness lies; let me shun that,* 
Lear’s temptation to madness lay in brooding over his daughter's 
ingratitude: the breedings of remorse bring a pang worse than 
madness. 

64. The worm] See Isaiah Ixvi, 24, quoted in St Mark be, 
44 ) 4 ^) 4 ®* 

68. Ah I wherefore] The apostrophe is suddenly addressed 
to remorse. 

69. Woe to thee] Remorse, which is spared to Zuleika, is 
the lot of Giaf&r. 

72. Abdallah] See introductory note, pp. ii7“-S above. 
Abdallah was actually poisoned. The line is probably intended to 
figure Giafiir's thoughts, in which the ever-present memory of the 
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alleviating pleasure of his life, disappears from the island, leaving 
only ‘ a sea-boat's broken chain' and the name of a corsair 'link'd 
with one virtue, and a thdusand crimes.' The strength of the 
story, for which Byron was almost too careful to make excuses 
by quoting historical examples in favour of its probability, lies 
in its animated descriptions of scenery and character and the 
eloquence of its declamatory passages. The use of the couplet 
hews his mastery of a form which he had studied with singular 
")tness in the school of Dryden and Pope. Their influence is 
traident in such lines as these (i, xi): 

Warp'd by the world in Disappointment’s school, 

In words too wise, in conduct there a fool; 

Too firm to yield, and far too proud to stoop. 

Doom'd by his very virtues for a dupe, 

He curs’d those virtues as the cause of ill. 

And not the traitors who. betray’d him still. 

no I. Medora's Song. 

of 4 

)|n canto i, st. xiv. This is the song which Conrad hears 
sing as he goes to his farewell interview with her. 
sepulcliral lamp] The allusion is to the survival of 
fee in lamps found in tombs, which 'have burned many 
m years, as that discovered in the Sepulchre of Tullia, 
He aifer of Cicero, and that of Olibius many years after, near 
(Sir Thomas Browne, Pseud, Epid,, iii, xxi). Cf. Thomas 
^ove Peacock's sympathetic parody of Byron under the guise 
of Mr Cypress in Nightmare Ahhey, ch. xi; 

There is a fever of the spirit. 

The brand of Cain's unresting doom. 

Which in the lone dark souls that bear it 
Glows like the lamp in Tullia's tomb. 

15. Cf, Gray, Elegy, I23“4: 

He gave to Misery all he had, a tear; 

He gain'd from Heav'n—'twas all he wish'd—a friend. 
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II. Sunset at Athens. 

From canto iii, st. i. These lines, which Byron introduced 
here with a humorous apology to the reader for their slight con¬ 
nexion with the story, were written at the Capuchin convent, 
Athens, in March, i8ii, and formed the introduction to his 
(unpublished in 1814) satire on lord Elgin, The Curse of Minerva, 
The scene of the attack on Seyd’s fleet is actually the gulf of 
Koroni or Messenia, in the S.W. of the Morea. 

7. Aegina's rock] The island of Aegina, S.W. of Athens, 
in the middle of the gulf to which it gives its name. 

Idxa’s isle] The island of Hydra lies ofl the mainland of 
Argolis, which separates the gulfs of Aegina and Nauplia. 

12. Salamis] See note on 1 . 45, p. 116 above. 

14. More deeply purpled] Cf. F. W. H. Myers, St Paul : 

Look’d to Hymettus and the purple heather. 

Look’d to Piraeus and the purple sea. 

18. his Delphian cliflQ See note on 1 .20, p. 114 above, and 
cf. Childe Harold, i, i: 'Delphi’s long deserted shrine.’ 

• 20. thy Wisest] See note on 1 . 55, p. 113 above. Socrates 
took poison by order of the thirty tyrants in 399 b.c. 

29. Githaeron] A range of mountains N.W. of Athens, on 
the borders of Boeotia. 

33. Hymettus] See note on 1 . 31, p. 114 above. 

37. cornice] The comice of some mined temple, lit by the 
moon. 

40. Her emblem] The crescent, the badge of Turkish mle, 
upon the top of the minaret. 

42. Gephisus] The river Cephisus, which rises in mount 
Pentelicus, flows to the N.W. of Athens, and enters the gulf of 
Aegina between the ports of Piraeus and Phalemm. 

44. kiosk] An oriental paviHon or summer-house. 

45. dun] In The Curse of Minerva, 45, 'sad* is the epithet 
used. 

46. Theseus’ fane] The temple of Theseus, on the N.W. 
side of Athens near the Cephisus, 

52. array] The Curse of Minerva, 52, has 'expanse.' 
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FROM LARA. 

Lara, i, ii-viii, xvii-xix. This poem, which, in spite of 
Byron's expressed intention to be silent, was published in 1814, 
in one volume with Rogers' Jacqueline, contains the culminating 
description of the type of character which fills the foreground 
of his narratives in verse. Its essential points will be found in 
the energetic couplets selected here, which, as already remarked, 
owe their power to B3n:on's study of Dryden's and Pope's use 
of the couplet as a vehicle of character-drawing. While reflect¬ 
ing, however, much of Dryden's peculiar vigour and Pope’s 
power of antithesis and terse phrase, Byron's verse is too copious 
and constantly repeats itself in dwelling upon points which he 
has made amply clear to his readers. 

Lara arrives suddenly in the Gothic hall of his forefathers 
after long wanderings, attended by a single page, who is devoted 
to his master. He attends a festival at the castle of a neigh¬ 
bouring baron, Otho, where he is accused of an unspecified crime 
by a guest named Ezzelin and challenged to single combat. In 
the second canto Lara appears to meet the charge, but Ezzelin 
is absent. Otho takes up Ezzelin's quarrel and is wounded by 
Lara. Lara, however, is suspected to have had a hand in 
Ezzelin's disappearance, and Otho, out of revenge, encourages 
the suspicion. Lara is thus thrown into opposition to the feudal 
lords of the neighbourhood; but the contrast between his mild 
rule and their t3rranny makes him the idol of the oppressed serfs, 
of whose cause, to avenge his own wrongs, he becomes the cham¬ 
pion- Civil war breaks out: after temporary success, Lara's 
followers find themselves unequal to their better equipped foes, 
and the remnant of his party determines to escape to another 
country. On the frontier the pursuing Otho comes up with the 
fugitives, and in the battle which follows Lara is mortally 
wounded and dies, tended by the page Kaled, and refusing the 
Christian consolations which are offered to him. In the conclusion 
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of the tale, Kaled is discovered to be a woman: she refuses to 
quit the spot of Lara’s death and haunts it in madness till her 
death. Ezzelin’s disappearance is explained by the story of a^ 
peasant, who, on the night of Otho’s festival, saw a masked^ 
horseman throw a dead body, wearing Ezzelin’s badge, into the^ 
stream dividing the lands of Otho from those of Lara. Who 
was the murderer is left in doubt; but presumably the disguised 
page attempted to save her master by killing his challenger. 
The mystery of Lara’s former career, of which EzzeHn knew 
the secret, thus remains undisclosed. 

As in The Giaour much of the interest of the story depends' 
upon what is not told: curiosity is excited because so much is 
left to conjecture. The part of Kaled is closely akin to the 
thankless part played by Gulnare in The Corsair) and Lara's 
mysterious past existence, his loneliness, his contempt of the 
humble tools which he uses— 

What car’d he for the freedom of the crowd? 

He rais’d the humble but to bend the proud,— i 

the temporary success and ultimate failure of his rash attempt, 
are a repetition of similar characteristics and events in the 
career of Conrad. The character is more closely drawn from 
Byron’s own than any of its predecessors except Childe Harold. 
‘If I have deviated,' as he says in the dedication to The 
Corsair, ‘into the gloomy vanity of “drawing from self,” the 
pictures are probably like, since they are unfavourable; and' 
if not, those who know me are undeceived, and those who do 
not, I have little interest in undeceiving.’ If Byron, by making I 
the most of his heroes’ vices, did his best to blacken his ownj 

I 

character and to pose as guilty of faults which were alien to his! 
own natural generosity, he at any rate did his work with singular! 
power and with an insistence on his personal weaknesses which, | 
if morbid, is expressed with striking energy* j 

3. Left by bis sire] The poet’s father, captain John! 
Byron, died in 1791, when Byron was about three years old. 
In 1 . 10 Byron recalls his accession to his great-uncle’s title and 
estates in 1798, and the ‘hall’ (L 23) alludes to Newstead abbey, 
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the family seat in Nottinghamshire, where he played with his 
young friends the pranks which he magnified into vices (11. 51, 52). 
The event mentioned in 1. 25 is paralleled by the marriage of his 
cousin and early object of affection, Mary Anne Chaworth, which 
actually took place four years before he left England for the first 
time. 'The impatient heir* is his first cousin, George Anson 
Byron (bom 1789), who succeeded him as seventh baron in 1824 
and died in 1868. The family vault of the Byrons ( 1 . 30) was 
not at Newstead, but at the neighbouring parish church of 
Hucknall Torkard. 

37. a single page] See introductory note. 

58. passions] Ignoble passions had taken the place of the 
pure passion of early youth. From this point the exaggeration of 
the portrait begins to be evident. Byron describes the pose 
which he adopted before the world to cover a morbid self-con¬ 
sciousness : the picture is himself as he liked to picture himself, 
not as he really was. It was perhaps the greatest misfortune 
of his career that the world took him at his word. 

63. that sarcastic levity] Cf. Shelley, Julian and Mad- 

dalo, Z7-9' 

such raillery 

As mocks itself, because it cannot scorn 
The thoughts it would extinguish. 

67. something more beneath] Cf. The Cofsair, i, st. ix: 

Though smooth his voice, and calm his general mien, 

Still seems there something he would not have seen. 

The same portrait (stt. ix-xi) has much in common with that 
of Lara. 

•76. wondrous wilds, and deserts vast] Cf. Othello, i, iii, 
140: 'antres vast and deserts idle.* 1 

103. the wiser, friendlier few] See, e.g., Byron to Moore, 
I Sept., 1813: 'You delight me much by telling me that I am 
in your good graces, and more particularly as to temper; for, 
unluckily, I have the reputation of a very bad one/ 


T. B. 


9 . 
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113. The tempest of his heart] Cf. Childe Harold, iij 
xcvi: 

But where of ye^ O tempests I is the goal? 

Are ye like those within the human breast? 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest? 

120. the wither'd heart that would not hreah] Th 
burden of the later cantos of Childe Harold, See especially r' 
cxxxv: 

Have I not had my brain sear'd, my heart riven, 

Hopes sapp'd, name blighted. Life's life lied away? 

And only not to desperation driven. 

Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 

147. this breathing world] The phrase comes fror 
Shakespeare, Richard III, i, i, 21. Its source is significant 
Richard's deliberate wickedness in the play begins in his broodin' 
on his own deformity, as in this passage and 3 Hen, VI, v, v: 
78-9: 

Then, since the heavens have shaped my body so. 

Let hell make crook’d my mind to answer it. 

Much of Byron's quarrel with the world was the result of ^ 
painful consciousness of his own physical lameness, and passagej 
of this kind must naturally have often recurred to him. Sei 
11. i 63“8. 

153, more capacity for love] This capacity, to whic‘ 
Byron frequently refers, is the capacity for active love, conspicuouj 
in his attitude towards his friends. Cf. Coleridge, The Pains 
Sleep, 51-2: i 

To be beloved is all I need, ^ 

And whom I love, I love indeed; 

j 

and see note in Selections from Coleridge in this series, p. 150! 
But Coleridge’s capacity for active love needed the manifestatioii 
of affection from others to stimulate it. Byron’s was a Ie»^ 
selfish emotion, which was ready to spend itself on others, bu’^ 
shrank from repulse* j 
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166- to clog tile soul] Byron's view of the body as the 
prison-house of the soul is in striking contrast to Shelley's 
disregard of it as the thin veil through which the brightness of 
the soul asserts itself, and to Keats’ concentration upon physical 
charm. These different points of view fundamentally affected 
the verse of all three poets. In Byron's verse the fire of the soul 
is only too often dim and struggling: in Shelley’s it is habitually 
clear and bright: beauty of description and the consciousness 
of the value of melodious words for their own sake are the abiding 
virtues of the poetry of Keats. 

174. what few or none would do beside] Witness the 
stories of Byron’s escapades at Cambridge, his bizarre orgies at 
Newstead, and such adventures as his travels in Albania and 
Epirus and the swimming of the Hellespont. 

214. His spirit] For these final lines cf. SheUey, Julian 
and Maddalo, 50-2: 

The sense that he was greater than his kind 
Had struck, methinks, his eagle spirit blind 
By gazing on its own exceeding light. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

This and the three following lyrics belong to the series of 
Hebrew published in January, 1815. Byron wrote the 

words at the request of his friend, the hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
for music arranged by the singer John Braham and the composer 
Isaac Nathan. Although produced under conditions which at 
first sight seem unfavourable to original poetry, the series is as 
a whole remarkable for dramatic force and passion, especially 
in its treatment of biblical incidents, and for the ease with which 
a variety of metres is handled. The present poem should be 
compared with Wordsworth's lines. She was a phantom of delighU 
to which they bear a general resemblance. 
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VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 

See previous note. A spirited rendering of the story i 
Daniel v. The swift metre employed and the brevity of phras 
emphasise the tragic aspect of the narrative. 

2. Satraps] Viceroys, governors of provinces, 

29. Babel] Babylon. 

HEROD^S LAMENT FOR MARIAMNE. 

See note to S/te walks in Beauty, p, 131 above. Herod thi 
great, son of the Idumaean Antipater, proconsul of Syria, ob 
tained the kingdom of Judaea by a decree of the Roman senat 
in B.c. 40. He married Mariamne, the grand-daughter of th( 
priest-king Hyrcanus, whose authority as the representative oi 
the Asmonaean dynasty, founded in Jerusalem by the MaccabeeSj 
he overthrew. He allowed her brother Aristobulus to be mad: 
high-priest, but, out of fear of a popular revolution in his favour* 
caused him to be drowned in the fish-ponds at Jericho. He 
eventually in B.c. 29 had Mariamne murdered in a fit of jealous 
passion. The whole story, with the account of Herod's remorse, 
is told by Josephus, an author whose works were familiar tc 
English readers in the classic translation (1737) by William 
Whiston, In B.c, 14 Herod consummated his crimes against 
the Asmonaean house by the murder of Alexander and Aristo¬ 
bulus, his two sons by Mariamne. 

r 

i 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. ! 

i 

See note to She walks in Beauty, p. X3X above. For the de-i 
struction of the Assyrian army see 2 Kings xix, 35; Isaiah! 
xxxvii, 36. I 

21. Asbiir] Assyria. I 
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I. The Imprisoned Brothers. 

Stt, ii~v ( 11 . 27-106). 

26. that pale and livid light] Cf. Dante, Inf. xxxiii, 
55 -" 7 : 

Come un poco di raggio si fu messo 
Nel doloroso carcere, ed io scorsi 
Per quattro visi il mio aspetto stesso. 

' As a little beam of light made its way into the doleful prison, 
and I perceived my own looks in the four faces [of my children].* 
See introductory note. 

31. the pure elements of earth] The dungeon denied 
them light and air. 

55. young eagles] Cf. Shelley, Adonais, 148-50; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, could complain. 

See also Milton, Areopagitica: ’Methinks I see in my mind 
a noble and puissant nation...as an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam; 
purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance.’ 

The darkness of the prison, which tames the prisoner’s bold 
and eagle-like spirit, is contrasted with the brightness of day, 
in which his independence is nourished by sunlight. 

69. had stood] Could or would have stood. 

79. a gulf) An abyss into which he had fallen, contrasted 
with the hills which were his natural home. 

II. The Prisoner and the Bird. 

St. X ( 11 . 251-99). The song of the bird breaks the stupor 
into which the prisoner has fallen after his youngest brother’s 
death, and preserves him from madness and suicide by restoring 
to him some sense of his communion with the outer world. It 
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is the first incident which produces a quietude of mind, and this 
gradually develops into a broken-hearted content with his dun¬ 
geon and an inability to enjoy freedom when it comes. 

38. My brother's soul] Cf. the supposed metamorphosis 
of Zuleika into a bird at the conclusion of The Bride of Abydos, 
and see note on 1. 129, p. 123 above. 

44. a solitary cloud] Cf. Wordsworth's poem, 'I wander'd 
lonely as a cloud.' 

48. That hath no business] The prosaic phrase is charac¬ 
teristic of Byron's negligence of style. 


THE SONG OF THE SECOND SPIRIT. 

(From Manfred.) 

Manfred: a Dramatic Poem, published in 1817, was 
written under the influence of Byron's visit to Switzerland and 
the spell of the Alps. The story, placed among the higher Alps, 
is that of a Swiss nobleman who, like Faust, desires to acquire 
power over the universe and risks his soul in succeeding. The 
story differs from that of Faust, however, in that it includes no 
active tempter like Mephistopheles: Manfred gains his mastery 
over the spirits by his own efforts, and the torture which ensues 
is a torture of the mind. He dies defying the spirits which 
welcome his ruin. The lyric on Mont Blanc occurs in act i, sc. i, 
where Manfred, alone in the gallery of his castle, summons up 
the spirits to give him the boon of self-forgetfulness. Their 
voices 

sweet and melancholy sounds, 

As music on the waters, 

answer him, and, in their inability to grant him what he wishes, 
he feels that his unhallowed experiments have deprived him of 
inward happiness and left him a prey to self-torment. The 
drama and its supernatural machinery bear clear traces of the 
influence of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, which is especially 
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evident in the lyrics. See introduction. Shelley's lines on 
Mont Blanc were composed in July, 1816, during the period of 
his association with Byron in Switzerland. Byron's lyric merely 
describes the sublimity which Shelley's verses actually assimilate 
—a fact which clearly marks the essential difference between 
the two poets. 


FROM CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, III, IV. 

The third canto of Childe Harold, written in Switzerland in 
the summer of 1816 and published at the end of the year, is the 
record of Byron's journey from England to the lake of Geneva 
and stops short at the close of his stay in Switzerland. The 
fourth canto, written in 1817 and published in 1818, is founded 
upon his Italian travels. The reflective tone of the two earlier 
cantos is maintained; but the mask of Harold, never consis¬ 
tently worn, is almost entirely cast aside, and the poem becomes 
a revelation of Byron's own attitude of mind to the world in 
which he wanders as an exile. See the introduction for further 
remarks on the poem. 


I. Waterloo. 

Canto III, stt. xxi-xxviii. 

I. There was a sound of revelry] Charlotte, duchess of 
Richmond, gave a ball at Brussels on 15 June, 1815, the night 
before the battle of Quatre-Bras. The swiftness of Napoleon's 
advance was unexpected, and the news of his approach came to 
Wellington and his staff during the ball. Thackeray introduces 
the episode in Vanity Fair with fine dramatic effect. 

13, 14. Th^ personifications in these two lines recall Gray, 
The Bard, 76: 'Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm,' 
and Ode on the Spring, i: 'the rosy-bosom'd Hours.' Cf, also 
The Progress of Poesy, 34-5: 

To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkHng feet. 
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20. Brunswick’s fated cMeftain] Frederick William, 
duke of Brunswick, brother of George IV*s queen Caroline, fell 
in command of a corps at Quatre-Bras. His father ( 1 . 25), 
Charles William Ferdinand, was the Prussian general at Auerstadt 
(14 Oct., 1806), where he received a mortal wound, dying shortly 
afterwards at Altona. 

35. those mutual eyes] A reference to 1 . 7 above. 

46. the 'Cameron’s gathering’] The pibroch (see note 
on 1 . 31, p. 106 above) of the Scottish clan Cameron, Colonel 
John Cameron of Fassiefern, Argyllshire, commanding the 
Gordon Highlanders, fell at Quatre-Bras. 

47 * Lochiel] The territorial title of the head of the clan 
Cameron. 

Albyn] Scotland* Albany, probably *the hilly land' (cf. 
the word * alp'), was an old name for the northern part of Britain 
and became specially applied to the Scottish highlands. 

54. Evan’s, Donald’s] Sir Ewen or Evan Cameron of 
Lochiel (1629-1719) fought with Dundee at Killiecrankie and sent 
his clan to aid the earl of Mar in 1715 on behalf of the Old Pre¬ 
tender; while Donald Cameron, who succeeded him as head of 
the clan, retired to France with the Young Pretender after 
Culloden. 

55 - Ardennes] The way from Brussels to Waterloo at this 
date lay, as Southey notes in The Poefs Pilgrimage to Waterloo^ 

through a forest deep and wide, 

Extending many a mile on either side. 

This was the Fordt de Soignes, of which considerable portions 
remain east of the battle-field. Byron notes that it 'is supposed 
to be a remnant of the forest of Ardennes,' the 'great woodland,' 
which, strictly speaking, does not extend west of Namur, 
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II. Napoleon. 

Canto III, stt. xxxvi-xlii. Byron’s admiration for Napoleon 
has been construed by some critics as a contradiction of his 
expressed passion for liberty. In a temperament so swayed by 
moods as Byron's was, it is quite easy to understand that two 
conflicting emotions might be felt with equal sincerity. In 
Napoleon’s fall Byron saw the image of his own career—the sudden 
success that carried all before it, followed by disaster, desertion 
and exile; and his estimate of Napoleon’s character was founded 
upon his knowledge of his own. For Napoleon’s assumption 
of kingship and love of parade he expressed contempt; that he 
recognised a similar love of ‘little objects’ in himself does not 
necessarily imply that the contempt was merely assumed. 
Further, Byron was in bitter political opposition to the alliance 
which overthrew Napoleon, and saw that, if Napoleon had been 
a renegade to the cause of liberty, his enemies were bent upon 
restoring the tyrannies which he had overthrown. The Ode to 
Napoleon, written after his first abdication in 1814, expresses 
Byron’s sense of his greatness and of the inherent weaknesses 
which led to his fall; while in Childe Harold, tv, Ixxxix-xcii, 
Byron dwells upon his fatal infirmity: 

With but one weakest weakness—^vanity, 

Coquettish in ambition, still he aim’d— 

At what? can he avouch, or answer what he claim’d? 

2. antithetically mixt] Composed of opposite extremes. 

4. little objects] Cf. Ode to Napoleon, st. xviii: 

But thou, forsooth, must be a king, 

And don the purple vest I 
As if that foolish robe could wring 
Remembrance from thy breast. 

Where is that faded garment? where 
The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear. 

The star, the string, the crest? 

Vain forward child of empire! say, 

Are all thy playthings snatch’d away? 
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7. darmg made tliy rise as fall] Napoleon, at the age 
of thirty, overthrew the French directory and became first 
consul by the coup d*itat of 18 Brumaire (9 Nov., 1799)- His 
ultimate fall at Waterloo was preceded by his sudden return 
from exile in Elba, his bloodless march through France to Paris, 
and his invasion of the Low countries with all his available 
strength. 

8, Even now] Byron speaks merely of probabilities. 
Napoleon was at this time in his last exile at St Helena, where 
he arrived on 17 Oct., 1815. 

10. Conqueror and captive] Cf. Childe Harold^ iv, st. 
Ixxxix: ‘vanquish'd by himself, to his own slaves a slave.' 

26. nor curb the lust of war] Napoleon's fate was sealed, 
as he himself recognised in after years, by the invasion of Russia 
in 1812 before the Peninsular war was settled, 

28. Yet well thy soul hath brook'd] Although this esti¬ 
mate of Napoleon in adversity is to some extent true, yet the 
historical accounts of his final years generally concur in the 
capriciousness of his temper and his occasional despondency and 
resentment. 

39. That just habitual scorn] Cf. the description of Lara, 
11 . 145 sqq., p. 43 above: ‘There was in him a vital scorn of all,' 
etc. 

51. Philip's son] Alexander the great, who is reported 
to have said that, if he were not Alexander, he would prefer to 
be Diogenes. Napoleon, in the position of Alexander, which 
depended upon the admiration of mankind, forfeited the chief 
support of his power by assuming the cynical attitude of Diogenes 
and openly contemning men. Earth ( 1 . 54) is too wide an area for 
a monarch whose philosophy is undisguisedly cynical: Diogenes 
could afford to despise his fellow-creatures in his poverty and 
his tub. 

59 - Beyond the fitting medium of desire] In Childe 
Harold, iv, st. xcii, Byron says that Napoleon ‘would be all or 
nothing.' 
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III. Rousseau and the French Revolution. 

Canto III, stt. Ixxx—Ixxxiv. Written in connexion with, the 
lake of Geneva. Jean-Jacques Rousseau was bom at Geneva, 
where his father was a watchmaker, in 1712. He died at 
ErmenonviUe (Oise) in 1778. His writings, 'those oracles which 
set the world in flame ^ (1. 12), uniting sentimentality and a strong 
subjective element with constructive thought, had a great 
influence upon the French revolution; and the more crude of 
these, in which a state of nature was praised at the expense of 
ordered civil society, were in a great measure responsible for the 
excesses of that period. 

8. But he was phrensied] The repetition of this phrase 
after a parenthesis is characteristic of the rhetorical quality of 
Byron's style. 

II. the Pythian’s mystic cave] The oracle of Delphi. See 
note on 1. 20, p. 114 above. 

21. Breath'd] Endowed with breath. Immemorial opinions 
and prejudices were swept away by the revolution, the world¬ 
wide importance of which Byron clearly saw. 

27. ambition] The revolution awakened the conquering 
ambition of France and ended in the monarchy of Napoleon, 
which, in its turn, was ruined by personal ambition and made 
way for the restoration of the ancient monarchy. 

32. pity ceas’d to melt] .The reign of terror in 1793-4 is 
referred to. 

35. nourish’d with the day] See note on 1 . 55, p. 135 above. 
After the long darkness of oppression in which they had dwelt, 
the revolutionary leaders could not be expected to face the sun 
of liberty with unflinching eyes, like eagles, and to distinguish 
clearly between their real and imaginary foes. 

39. That which disfigures it] The scar which still dis¬ 
figures the heart, after the wound is healed. 

45. in one] i.e., we shall be slower to punish than to forgive, 
or vicfi versa. The revolutionists were slower to forgive, when 
the time for action came at the end of their long brooding 
and suffering. 
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IV, Storm on Lake Leman. 

Canto III, stt. xcii-xcvii. This passage follows, in quick 
contrast, a description of the lake on a calm night in summer. 
Byron gives the date of the thunder-storm as 13 June, 1816. 
He was living at this time at the Villa Diodati, near Geneva. 

8. Jura] The Jui*a mountains are to the north-west of the 
lake of Geneva. The echoes of the thunder are answered by 
the alps of Savoy, to the south and south-east. In st. Ixxxvi 
Byron had referred to 

darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep. 

9. joyous] Because of the exulting echo of the thunder. 

12. A sharer] So Shelley, Ode to the West Wind, st. v, 

apostrophises the wind: 

Be thou. Spirit fierce, 

My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 

21. minizig depths] i.e., the depths of hate which have 
sapped mutual affection between the lovers. 

24. the very root of the fond rage] Cf. Coleridge, 
Chfistdbel, 412-3: 

And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

In the same passage ( 1 . 422) Coleridge compares the two parted 
friends, Roland and sir Leoline, to 'cliffs which had been rent 
asunder,’ a striking parallel to the present passage. 

39. To maire these felt and feeling] The function of the 
poet, whose 

thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpair’d, though old, in the soul’s haunted cell. 
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is to create and to identify himself with the intense life of his 
creation (canto iii, stt. v, vi). Cf. also st. Ixxii:* 

I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me. * 

41. knoll] Knell. The departing roll of the thunder is 
echoed by the voice of remorse in his breast. 

47. could I wreak] i.e., could I give my thoughts full 
expression, could I make their expression the object of my 
vengeance. 

V. Clarens. 

Canto III, stt. xcix~ciii. Clarens, at the north-east extremity 
of the lake of Geneva, between Vevey and Montreux, is the 
centre of the district which Rousseau made the scene of La Nouvelle 
Hilotse. Byron visited this district in July, 1816. 'It would 
be dif&cult,’ he says, 'to see Clarens (with the scenes around it...) 
without being forcibly struck with its peculiar adaptation to the 
persons and events with which it has been peopled. But this 
is not all; the feeling with which all around Clarens, and the 
opposite rocks of Meillerie, is invested, is of a still higher and 
more comprehensive order than the mere sympathy with indi¬ 
vidual passion; it is a sense of the existence of love in its most 
extended and sublime capacity, and of our own participation of 
its good and of its glory: it is the great principle of the universe, 
which is there more condensed, but not less manifested; and of 
which, though knowing ourselves a part, we lose our individuality, 
and mingle in the beauty of the whole.-—If Rousseau had never 
written, nor hved, the same associations would not less have 
belonged to such scenes/ It may be noted that this district 
is also connected with a work made familiar to English readers 
by two poems of Matthew Arnold, the Ohermann of fitienne de 
S6nancour, which is tinged with the influence of Rousseau and 
is closely akin in spirit to the spirit of Byron. 

5. rose-liues] The after-glow of the sunset. Rousseau 
mentions this beautiful feature of mountain regions in a note to 
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La NouveUe HSloise, part rv, letter xvii, quoted by Byron; and 
descriptions of it are abundant in the works of Alpine travellers. 

41. those] i.e., men and the world. 

43. or decays] i.e., either decays. 

45. the immortal lights] The planets and stars. 

VI. The Spell of Venice. 

Canto IV, stt. i-vii. Byron arrived in Venice in November, 
1816. 

I. the Bridge of Sighs] The covered bridge (Ponte de’ 
Sospiri), designed about 1600 by Antonio Contino, which crosses 
the narrow canal between the east side of the Doges' palace and 
the prisons (Carceri). ■* It has two passages: the criminal went 
by the one to judgment, and returned by the other to death, 
being strangled in a chamber adjoining, where there was a 
mechanical process for the purpose' (Byron). 

8. the winged Lion] The emblem of St Mark and of Venice, 
of which he is the patron saint. The body of St Mark was brought 
to Venice from Alexandria in a.d. 828. On one of the columns 
in the Piazzetta, brought from Syria in 1120 by the doge Domenico 
Michiel and erected in 1178 by the doge Sebastiano Ziani, stands 
the winged lion of St Mark: on the other is the statue of St 
Theodore, the older patron of the city, standing on a crocodile. 
The basilican church of St Mark, the patriarchal church of Venice, 
was built between 976 and 1071 on the site of the older and 
smaller church built to receive the body of the saint. 

9. her hundred isles] Venice is said to be built on 117 
islands, formed by the intersection of 150 canals; but there is 
much divergent of opinion as to the exact number. 

10. a sea Cybele] CybSle (not, as here, Cybgle), the' mother 
of the gods,' was called twrigera, the tower-crowned goddess, 
from her attribute of the mural crown, typical of her dominion 
over the cities of the earth. Ruskin, speaking of the western 
approach to Venice {Stones of Venice, vol. ii, ch. i), describes 
‘ the strange rising of its walls and towers out of the midst, as it 
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seemed, of the deep sea.' See also Shelley, Lines written among 
the Euganean hills, 94 sqq., and Julian and Maddalo, 88-92. 

15. the exhaustless East] CL Wordsworth, On the 
Extinction of the Venetian Republic, 1: 'Once did she hold the 
gorgeous East in fee.' The power of Venice in the Levant 
reached its highest point after the Latin conquest of Constan¬ 
tinople in 1204. 

19. Tasso's echoes] Torquato Tasso (1544-95), author of 
La Gerusalemme Liberata (Jerusalem Delivered), completed in 
1574. Byron alludes to his unhappy story in stt. xxxvi-xxxix 
of this canto and in The Lament of Tasso (1817). Stanzas of the 
Gerusalemme were sung antiphonally by the Venetian gondoliers. 
Byron writes to Murray, i July, 1817: 'You know that formerly 
thd gondoliers sung always, and Tasso's Gerusalemme was their 
ballad.’ 

27. The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy] This 
description is more appropriate to Venice in her decline than in 
her splendour. Ruskin (Stones of Venice, ut sup.) says: 'The 
Venice of modern fiction and drama is a thing of yesterday, 
a mere efflorescence of decay, a stage dream which the first ray 
of daylight must dissipate into dust. No prisoner, whose name 
is worth remembering, or whose sorrow deserved sympathy, 
ever crossed that "Bridge of Sighs," which is the centre of the 
Byronic ideal of Venice; no great merchant of Venice ever saw 
that Rialto under which the traveller now passes with breathless 
interest,' etc. 

31. dogeless] The doge (dux) was the chief magistrate of 
the Venetian republic. Ludovico Manin, the last doge, was 
deposed in 1797. 

33. the Rialto] The present Ponte di Rialto, crossing the 
Grand canal, and connecting the two principal islands on which 
Venice is built, was built in 1588-91 from the designs of Antonio 
da Ponte. Rialto (Rivo Alto) is the name of the chief islsind, 
to which the seat of government was transferred in 810 from the 
outlying island of Malamocco. 

33-4. Shylocls and the Moor, And Pierre] Shylock and 


X. h* 


10 
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the Moor (Othello) need no explanation. Pierre is one of the 
ringleaders of the conspiracy in Otway’s Venice Preserved (1682), 
The plot is cemented by Pierre and Jaiher on the Rialto (act ii, 
sc. h). Otway’s play was founded on a conspiracy which took 
place in 1618; and Byron, although he visited the Rialto ’for 
the sake of Shy lock/ declared ’I hate things all fiction; and 
therefore the Merchant and Othello have no great associations 
to me: but Pierre has’ (letter to Murray, 2 April, 1817). 

37. TRe beings of the znind] See note on 1. 39, p. 142 
above. 

47. The feeling described in the previous stanza, arising 
from the pleasure of the creative power of imagination, is the 
refuge of youth from hope, winch otherwise would meet with 
too disastrous a disappointment, and of old age from that 
sensation of the emptiness of life, which is the result of dis> 
appointed hope. 

52. our fantastic sky] The canopy of fancy, studded with 
’strange constellations' (1. 53), beneath which the poet lives, 

57. but so] i.e., are now only dreams. 

VII. Sunset on the Brenta. 

Canto IV, stt. xxvii-xxix. The view described, dated pre¬ 
cisely by Byron as on 18 Aug., 1817, is that from the villa of La 
Mira on the Brenta, a few miles west of Venice, which was Byron's 
headquarters during the summer and autumn of that year. 

4. blue Friuli's mountains] i.e., the blue mountains of 
Friuli—an example of the figure of speech called hypallage or 
transference of epithet, Friuli is the mountainous district 
north of Venice, beyond which rise the Alps dividing Italy from 
the Austrian Tyrol. The vivid blue of its mountains is a familiar 
background in pictures of the Venetian artists of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

6. one vast Iris] The rainbow hues of the sunset. 

8. meek Dlan's crest] The crescent moon. 

13. the far Bhaetian hill] Used in a general sense for the 
Tyrolese alps, seen in the far distance. Rhaetia was the name of 
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the Roman province which included the Grisons and a large 
part of the Tyrol. The term Rhaetian alps is applied to the 
mountains of the Grisons (south-east Switzerland): the chain 
known as the Rhatikon, running eastward from the valley of 
the Rhine near Ragatz, divides Switzerland from the Tyrol. 

16. Brent a] This river rises in the Dolomite alps, and 
enters the Adriatic south of the Venetian lagoons and close to the 
mouth of the Adige: a canal connects it with Venice. 


VIII. The Tomb of Petrarch. 

Canto IV, stt. xxxi-xxxiv. Arqu^ del Monte, on the Euganean 
hills, about 14 miles south of Padua, was the scene of the last 
years and death of the poet Francesco Petrarca (1304--74). His 
villa and tomb are described at length in John Chetwode Eustace’s 
Classical Touv through Italy, ch. iv. ‘His body lies interred in 
the churchyard of the village, in a large stone sarcophagus 
raised on four low pillars, and surmounted with a bust,’ which 
the classical Mr Eustace, indulging ‘the caprice of the moment,’ 
crowned with a branch of laurel. 

8. the tree] The laurel. ‘His lady,’ the famous Laura, is 
identified by tradition with Laure de Noves (1307-48), wife of 
Hugues de Sade of Avignon, where Petrarch first saw her in 
church in 1327. Little else is known of her. Gibbon (Decline 
and Fall, ch. Ixx) called Petrarch’s love ‘a metaphysical passion 
for a nymph so shadowy that her existence has been questioned’; 
and the history of the sonnet-form in poetry is in favour of the 
theory that the passion, if not artificial, was at least ideal. 

25. now in vain display’d] The man who has 'felt mor¬ 
tality’ no longer feels the attraction of the busy cities in the dis¬ 
tant view, but is content to spend his retirement sitting in the 
sun, whose rays make sufficient holiday for him* 

32. Xdlesse] Idleness, an archaic word suited to the Spen¬ 
serian stanza employed by Byron. The use of such forms. 


10—2 
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however, is rare in CUlde Harold, after the first canto. 'Idlesse' 
occurs in canto ii, st. xciv: 

For thee, who thus in too protracted song 
Hast sooth'd thine idlesse with inglorious lays. 

IX. The Falls of Terni. 

Canto IV, stt. Ixix-tei. The falls of Temi, formed by the 
Velino close to its junction with the Nera, are four to five miles 
south-east of Terni, the ancient Interamna, and are known as 
the Cascata deUe Marmore (the marble cascade). 'The Velino... 
suddenly tumbling over a ridge of broken rock, rushes headlong 
down in one vast sheet, and in three streamlets. The precipice 
is of brown rock; its sides are smooth and naked; it forms a 
semicircle, crowned with wood on the right, and on the left it 
rises steep, and feathered with evergreens. On the one side it 
ascends in broken ridges, and on the other sinks gradually 
away, and subsides in a narrow valley, through which the Nar 
[i.e., the Nera] glides gently along till its junction with the Velino, 
after which it rolls along the dell in boisterous agitation * (Eustace). 
The height of the whole fall is over 600 feet. 

5. The hell of waters] Byron notes that' Addison thought 
the descent alluded to by the gulf in which Alecto plunged into 
the infernal regions,' See Vergil, Aen, vii, 563--7I. 

8 . Phlegethon] One of the six fabled rivers of hell. 
Phlegethon = boiling. 

30. an Ms] The rainbow which is often seen in the sun over 
the lower part of a waterfall. The iris may often be seen to 
perfection in falls of small volume, e.g., at the lovely fall of 
Ysgwd-yr-Eira in the vale of Neath. 

X. The Ruins of Rome. 

Canto IV, stt. bcxviii-lxxxi. Byron arrived in Rome at the 
end of April, 1817, and stayed there till 20 May* 

10. Nlohe] The wife of Amphion, king of Thebes* She 
boasted that her children were more beautiful than the children 
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of Leto, Apollo and Artemis, wlio revenged themselves by 
slaying the children with their arrows. Niobe herself was turned 
into stone, without losing the power of feeling her grief. 

14. The Scipios’ tomb] The family tomb of the Scipios 
was discovered in 1780, close to the Via di Porta San Sebastiano, 
the beginning of the Appian way. The sarcophagus of Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, consul b.c. 298, and the inscriptions 
to other members of the family, were removed by Pius VII, 
shortly before Byron’s visit, to the Museo Ho-Clementino in the 
Vatican, The actual remains of Lucius were removed and 
buried at Padua by a Venetian named Quirini. 

19. The Goth, the Christian] The Visigoths under Alaric 
besieged Rome three times and sacked it in 410. It was sacked 
a second time in 455 by Genseric and his Vandals, and a third 
time in 472 under the Gothic patrician Ricimer. It was defended 
with varying fortune by Belisarius against the Gothic kings 
Witigis and Totila; but Totila sacked it in 546 and captured it, 
without pillage, in 549. In 552 Narses recovered it for the empire. 
Its independence was subsequently maintained by the popes, 
and their champions Pepin and Charlemagne saved it from the 
Lombards. Charlemagne’s successors in the empire of the West, 
however, wer6 a constant source of menace to the city. The 
visit of Lewis II in 864 was attended by tumult: Amulf besieged 
his rival Lambert in Rome and took it by storm in 896: Otho 
the great sacked it in 966: Otho III besieged the senator Crescen- 
tius in the castle of St Angelo in 998. During his struggle with 
pope Gregory VII, Henry IV besieged Rome four times, and in 
1083 and 1084 entered the city and beset the pope in St Angelo. 
Gregory was delivered by the Norman Robert Guiscard, but at 
the expense of the sack of the city. The Franconian and Suabian 
emperors, yjho came to receive their crown in Rome, usually 
visited it as besiegers or conquerors. The siege by Frederick 
Barbarossa in 1167, and the events of the fourteenth century, 
during the absence of the popes at Avignon, including the tumults 
attending the revival of the republic under Rienzi in i347» 
added to the damage which the city had already received; and 
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the culminating work of destruction was the sack of Rome by- 
Charles V's imperialist army in 1527—an event which put an 
end to medieval Rome and forms an important line of division 
in its history. 

23. Where the car climb'd] i.e., where the triumphal car 
had been wont to climb. The Capitoline hill, above the forum, 
was the most sacred spot in ancient Rome. On one of its peaks 
stood the Atx or citadel; on the other the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus* 

26, a Ixmar Hght] A dim light, like that of the moon. 

35. Eureka] The Greek i.e., I have found. 

XI. Tyranny and Freedom. 

Canto IV, stt. xciii-xcviii. These stanzas follow Byron's 
rejections upon the bronze statue of the wolf suckling Romulus 
and Remus, preserved in the Capitoline museum. The old 
Roman heroes who were its foster-children are all gone: the only 
man who has rivalled their dominion over the earth is Napoleon, 
a 'bastard Caesar,' and he, after a few years, has found all his 
victories worthless. Is it for this barren end that the earth is 
perpetually covered with a deluge of blood ? 

2. Our senses narrow] The passage is paraphrased from 
Cicero, Academica, i, 13, 'angustos sensus, inbecillos animos,' 
etc. Cicero is speaking of 'the dimness of those matters which 
led Socrates to his confession of ignorance, and, as lovers of 
Socrates, Democritus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, almost all the 
ancients, who said that nothing can be apprehended, nothing 
perceived, nothing known; that our senses are narrow, our minds 
weak, the span of our life short ; and (as Democritus) that truth 
is drowned in the deep ; that all things are bound by private judgment 
and established custom: that nothing is left for truth: that all 
things in short wear a mmUe of darkness** 

24. The edict of Eartb'e rulere] The manifesto of the 
Holy alliance, signed by the rulers of Russia, Austria and Rrussia 
on 26 Sept., 1815, announcing that their own government and 
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international relations would be conducted on Christian principles. 
Byron judges this document, well-meaning in itself, by its 
apparent results: the yoke of tyranny, imposed on Europe by 
Napoleon, seemed to him 'doubly bow'd' upon her neck by the 
restored monarchies after Napoleon's fall. 

30. Columbia] Cf. Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte, st. xix: 

Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the Great; 

Where neither guilty glory glows. 

Nor despicable state? 

Yes—one—^the first—the last—^the best— 

The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate. 

Bequeath'd the name of Washington, 

To make man blush there was but one. 

31. PaHas] Athena sprang fully armed from the head of 
her father Zeus. 

38. her Saturnalia] The licence and anarchy of the French 
revolution made the idea of liberty unpopular. 

43. tbe base pag'eant] The fall of Napoleon, whose career 
had been made possible by the anarchy of France after the reign 
of Terror, 

53. even in the bosom of the North] The liberal measures 
of the Tsar Alexander I and his attempted emancipation of the 
serfs belong to this period; while his Polish constitution of 27 
Nov., 1815, contained features far in advance of the ideals of 
the age. 

XII, The Dying Gladiator. 

% 

Canto IV, stt. cxI, cxli. The lines occur among B3nron's 
reflections upon the Coliseum at Rome. He remembers the 
statue of the 'dying gladiator,' more correctly the dying Gaul, 
in the Capitoline museum. This statue, attributed to a Greek 
sculptor from Pergamus, was found in the gardens of Sallust, 
between the Quirinal and Pincian hills. 
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7. the first] i.e., the first drops. 

13. by the Danube] Byron imagines that the statue repre¬ 
sents a barbarian from Dacia, the country north of the Danube, 
brought to Rome by some conqueror such as Trajan, and set to 
fight for his life in the Coliseum with one of his fellow captives. 
It is generally supposed, however, to commemorate the victory 
of Attains I of Pergamus over the Gauls in the third century b.c. 
A group of Gauls, discovered on the same spot, is now in the 
Villa Ludovisi. 

x8. ye Gotbs] The home of the Visigoths, who sacked Rome 
in 410 under Alaric (see note on L 19, p. 149 above), was in Dacia, 
which roughly corresponded to the modern Rumania and Tran¬ 
sylvania. The woes of the Dacian captives were expiated, in 
Byron's view, by the disasters which their countrymen inflicted 
on Rome in later days. 

Xni. The Ocean; 

Canto IV, stt, clxxviii-clxxxiv. The point of outlook in 
reference to which this famous address was composed is the 
Alban hills, south-east of Rome. The stanzas immediately 
precede Byron’s farewell to the reader. 

8. To mingle with the tlnlveree] Cf. canto tii, stt. Ixxii 
sqq.: 

I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me, etc., 

lines in which Byron's view of Nature approximates so closely 
to Wordsworth’s as to be undistinguishable from it. 

19. Hie steps are not upon tby paths] A reminiscence of 
Ps. Ixxvii, 19: *Thy way is in the sea, and thy paths in the 
great waters'—an idea wMch occurs, in contrast to the weakness 
of man, in 11. 46-7 below, 

25. wbere baply lies] i.e., on whose guidance to some 
near port or bay he builds his petty hope. 

27. there let btoa lay] The violation of grammar for the 
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sake of rhyme gives an effect of bathos to the conclusion of the 
stanza. 

39. wash’d them power] While they were free, the waters 
of the sea brought them the power on which their empires were 
founded, and since then have brought power to many a tyrant. 
But, while these empires decay, the sea remains the same. 

45. beheld] i.e., beheld thee. 

49. Icing the pole] Surrounding the ^le with frozen waters. 

55. And I have lov’d thee, Ocean]J^Each canto of Childe 
Harold contains at least one passage in ’s^ch Byron dwells on 
the details of a voyage, j See cant^ i, stt. xii-xiv; ii, stt. xvii- 
xviii; III, stt. i, ii; iv, stt. civ--cvi.| References to the sea occur 
again and again in his other poems^ncLin Don Juan, ii, there 
is a famous description of a shipwreck, phe ordinary profession 
of the Byron family was the navy, and‘Byron’s love of the sea 
was thus an inherited possession. \ 

FROM DON JUAN. 

For a general outline of this poem and the dates of publication 
of its sixteen cantos see introduction. 

I. Byron at Thirty. 

Canto I, stt. ccxiii-ccxxii. This passage forms the conclusion 
of the canto. Byron has been speaking of the possible attitude 
of the reviews to his poem and has referred to his resentment of 
their early attacks upon him, as expressed by him in English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 'in my hot youth—^when George 
the Third was king.’ The reflections which foUow mingle pathos 
with the bantering mood characteristic of the poem. 

I. at thirty years] Byron began the first canto oiDon 
Juan at Venice, 6 Sept., 1818, and finished it on i Nov. following. 
His thirtieth birthday was on 22 Jan,, 1818. 

5. Have squander’d] Throughout this passage, Byron 
adopts his favourite attitude of picturing himself as far worse 
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than he actually was. With all his faults of temperament and 
the errors of his life, he consistently over-rated the heinousness 
of his vices, partly from the genuine conviction that his time 
had been mis-spent, but also in a spirit of bravado and from a 
mischievous delight in watching the effect upon a shocked but 
curious public. 

8. my sotil invincible] So Manfred (i, ii) says; 

There is a power upon me which withholds 
And makes it my fatality to live,— 

If it be life to wear within myself 
This barrenness of spirit, and to be 
My own soul's sepulchre, for I have ceased 
To justify my deeds unto myself. 

13. the bag o’ the bee] Byron probably recalled Ben 
Jonson's lyric on Charis, ^See the chariot at hand here of Love,' 
1. 29: 

Have you felt the wool of the beaver? 

Or swan's down ever? 

Or have smelt o' the bud of the briar? 

Or the nard in the fire? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 

0 so white I O so soft I O so sweet is she! 

25. My days of love are over] Byron quotes Horace, 
Cafm. rv, i, 29-33: 'Me nec femina nec puer/ etc., in which 
Horace says that he no longer feels pleasure in love, 'the too 
trustful hope of a twin passion/ and wine. See 11 . 29, 30. 

37. Friar Bacon’s brazen bead] The allusion is to the 
legend of the Franciscan philosopher Roger Bacon, who was said, 
with the aid of familiar spirits, to have made a head of brass 
which was capable of prophecy. In Robert Greene's play. 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (1594), founded upon a popular 
tract, The Famous History of Friar Bacons the servant set to 
watch the head neglects to warn his master when it speaks. 
It utters the words, 'Time is/ 'Time was,' 'Time is past' and, 
with the last word, 'a lightning flashes forth, and a hand appears 
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that breaks down the Head with a hammer/ bringing ruin to 
Bacon's hopes. 

38. a chymic treasure] A treasure obtained by the use of 
alchemy. The treasures of heart and head which the magic 
promise of youth has conjured up have been spent and, hke the 
brazen head, have spoken their own doom and disappeared. 

50. Cheops] King of Egypt B.c. 1178-1122, the builder of 
the great pyramid. 

60. grass] See Isaiah xl, 6. 

73-6. The quotation is from Southey's envoy to Carmen 
Nuptials : the Lay of the Laureate, written to celebrate the 
marriage of princess Charlotte, the daughter of the prince regent, 
to prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg in May, 1816. 

77. Southey...Wordsworth] The ‘Lake poets' were fre¬ 
quent butts of Byron and of the radical men of letters of the 
younger generation, who regarded them as renegades from their 
earlier principles. In English Bards and Scotch Reviewers B5nron 
had attacked ‘the ballad-monger Southey' and ‘his annual 
strains,' ridiculing his prolixity and devotion to extravagantly 
romantic themes, and ‘the simple Wordsworth,' 

Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose. 

Southey's adulation of royalty as poet laureate was crushingly 
satirised by Byron in The Vision of Judgment (1822). The 
publication of The Excursion in 1814, with its long tracts of 
philosophical speculation, laid Wordsworth open to the charge, 
urged against him with undue vehemence, of wilful dulness and 
obscurity. Byron, however, was capable of appreciating him 
at his best: see note on 1. 8, p. 152 above. 

II, The Shipwreck. 

Canto n, stt. xlix-Hii. The storm which caused the ship¬ 
wreck took place in the Mediterranean. Juan escaped, and, 
after a voyage with other refugees in an open boat, in which the 
miseries of hunger and thirst are described with a peculiarly 
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grisly humour, was washed ashore upon the island in the Egean, 
where he was found by Haidee and her maid. For Byron's 
love of the sea see note on 1. 55, p. X53 above. 

9. Soma trial had bean making] The colloquial and un¬ 
grammatical phrase is in keeping with Byron’s deliberate custom 
in Don Juan. The poem is full of contrasts of phrase and mood— 
e.g,, these two stanzas occur between stanzas of unmixed serious¬ 
ness, in which the prelude to the shipwreck and the wreclj; itself 
are described with graphic energy and a full sense of the tragic 
situation. 


III. Lambro. 

Canto III, stt. Hii-lvi. Lambro, the father of Haidee, was lord 
of the island on which Juan was cast ashore. His sudden 
return, in the middle of the festivities held in honour of the 
loves of Juan and Haidee, is prefaced by an account of his 
character, from which these stanzas are selected. 

2. Of mild demeanour] Cf. canto in, st. xli: 

He was the mildest manner’d man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 

With such true breeding of a gentleman, 

You never could divine his real thought. 

7, 8. His countjry’fl wronge, etc,] Cf, 11 . 68 sqq., p. 25 
above: * Twere long to tell,* etc. 

20, predeoeesors] The Argonauts, who sailed to 

Colchis, on the Black sea, to get the Golden fleece. See note on 
1 . I, pp, 119-20 above. 

26. Ionian elegance] According to tradition, the cities on 
the western coast of Asia Minor, with the islands of Chios and 
Samos, which in historic times formed the Ionian confederacy, 
and the Cyclades generally, were colonised by a migration from 
Attica about a century and a half after the Trojan war. The 
name Ionia was derived from Ion, son of ApoUo and Creiisa 
the daughter of Erechtheus, whose descendants originally settled 
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on the northern coast of the Peloponnesus. The Ionic districts 
of Asia Minor and the Egean were famous for their cultivation 
of art and letters and their love of luxury. 

IV. The Isles of Greece. 

Canto III, between stt. Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii. Byron has described 
at length the character of the poet who was present at Haidee’s 
banquet, a type of 'the subtle Greek' ( 1 .91, p. 117 above), capable 
of suiting his songs to the mood of his audience. ‘ His muse 
made increment of anything'; but, among his fellow-countrymen, 
"without any danger of a riot,’ he allows himself to abandon his 
usual strain of complaisant flattery. 

And singing as he sung in his warm youth. 

Agree to a short armistice with Truth. 

2. burning Sappbo] The Aeolian lyric poetess of the 
seventh and sixth centuries b.c„ who was said to have thrown 
herself into the sea from the Leucadian promontory in the island 
now called Santa Maura, for love of Phaon. In Childe Harold, 
II, st. xli, Byron refers to 'Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe... 
the last resort of fruitless love.’ In Don Juan, ii, st. ccv, he 
calls Sappho ' the sage blue-stocking.’ She was a native of the 
island of Lesbos. 

4. Delos] An island in the Cyclades, famous as the biridi- 
place of Apollo and Artemis and the chief centre of the worship 

of Apollo. j . . 

6. their sun] Phoebus (Apollo) was the sun-god, the god 

of gladness’ (I 8, p. 36 above). Cf. 1 , 46. P- above: 'Thesun, 

the soil, but not the slave, the same.* 

7, The Scian and the Teian muse] Sdo (Chios) claimed 

to be the birthplace of Homer: see note on 1 . 27, p. 120 above. 
Teos, on the coast of Asia Minor, was the birthplace of the lync 
poet'Anacreon. 'The hero’s harp’ ( 1 . 8) refers to Homer; 'the 
lover’s lute’ to Anacreon. 
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12. Xslajxds ol t33i6 Blost] The p^croi fiaKdpwv (nisoi 
mdkdrSn), the fabled habitations of the blessed dead, 'supposed 
to have been the Cape de Verd islands or the Canaries ’ (Byron). 
Cf. Tennyson, Ulyases, 63-4: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

13. Marathon] See note on 1 . 45, p. 114 above, 

20. sea^horn Salamis] See note on 1 . 45, p. 116 above. 
Byron refers to Aeschylus, Persas, 465 sqq. 'And Xerxes, 
when he beheld it, loudly mourned the depth of his ills; for he 
had his seat, far-seen of aU his host, upon a lofty lull near the 
salt sea.' 

42. Thermopylae] See note on 1 . 41, p. n6 above. 

55. Pyrrhic] The dance in armour called pyrrhiki was 
said to have received its name from its supposed inventor, one 
Pyrrhicus; but the origin of the name is doubtful. The phalanx 
(1. 56) was the dense formation of soldiers in battle-array habitual 
to Greek warfare: it was used with great effect by the great 
general Pyrrhus, king of Epirus (b.c. 318-272). 

59 * Cadmus] The legendary king of Thebes, who was said 
to have introduced an alphabet of sixteen letters into Greece 
from Phoenicia or Egypt. 

64. Polycratea] The tyrant of Samos (d. 522 b.c. ), at whose 
court Anacreon found a home. 

69. MiLtiade»3 The tyrant of the Thracian Chersonesus 
(the peninsula of Gallipoli), who found shelter at Athens from 
the hostility of the Persian king Darius Hystaspes and commanded 
the Athenian army at the battle of Marathon. 

72. to bind] Not in captivity, but in united resistance to 
tyranny. 

74, StOPa rock, and Parga'a abora] Suli is in Albania, 
north-west of Janina: Parga is a port on the Albanian coast. 
In Childe Harold, 11, st. xlii, Byron refers to 'dark SuH's rocks/ 
See also the lyric 'Tambourgil,' ibid. st. Ixxii: 'Oh! who is 
more brave than a dark Suliote/ and 'the pirates of Parga who 
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dwell by the waves/ Hobhouse, who accompanied Byron upon 
his Albanian tour in 1809, refers to a song sung by their native 
escort at Lutraki on the gulf of ^rta, the refrain of which was 
* Robbers all at Parga 1 ' In 1817 the British force entrusted with 
he defence of Parga delivered the town to AH Pacha, and the 
inhabitants were offered a refuge in the Ionian islands. 

76. the Boric mothers] The inhabitants of Doris in 
northern Greece were said to have conquered the Peloponnesus 
about 80 years after the Trojan war, in aUiance with the Hera- 
clidae, or descendants of Hercules, who sought to regain their 
lost heritage. This conquest, which gave the Dorian race the 
supremacy in the Peloponnesus and ousted the softer and more 
civiHsed lonians (see note on 1. 25, pp, 156-7 above), is usually 
called the Return of the HeracHdae. 

79. the Franks] The inhabitants of the western Levant, a 
race of mingled blood, but chiefly of Latin origin. 

91. Sunium'B marbled steep] See note on 'Tritonia^s 
airy shrine,' 1 , 2x, p. 114 above. Byron quotes Sophocles, Ajax, 
1217 sqq. 'I would be where the wooded headland, washed by 
the waves, o'erlooks the sea beneath the lofty steep of Sunium, 
that I might Hft my voice to sacred Athens.' 

V, Haidee's Dream. 

Canto IV, stt. xxxi-xxxiv. This ominous dream precedes the 
sudden appearance of Lambro, whom Haidee sees on awakening, 
and the catastrophe which dooms Juan to slavery and Haidee 
to melancholy and death. 

VI. The Death of Haidee. 

Canto IV, stt* Ixxi-Ixxiii. Haidee, on seeing Juan over¬ 
powered and taken captive by Lambro's men, was roused to 
fierce anger with her father. In her sudden passion she broke 
a blood-vessel and remained tinconscious for some days. When 
she awoke from her swoon, it was with lost memory; but her 
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harper*s songs of patriotisnu and lovo recalled the truth to her. 
For a moment tears brought her relief, but the remembrance of 
the past was too much for her: %er sickness changed into madness 
and melancholy and, after twelve days and nights, she died. 

4. colder hearts] Cf, the description in Chiide Harold, m, 
st. xxxiii of the heart, which, "living in shatter'd guise/ 

Still, and cold, 

And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 

Yet withers on till all without is old. 

Showing no visible sign, for such things are untold. 

VII. The End of Fame. 

Canto IV, stt. c-evi, part of a digression arising from Byron's 
reflections upon his method of treating his subject. His publisher 
has represented that the part of the poem already published has 
roused some objections. He will yield to Murray's arguments and 
will refrain from the satirical comment with which at an earlier 
date he would have favoured his detractors. 

As boys love rows, my boyhood liked a squabble; 

But at this hour I wish to part in peace, 

Leaving such to the literary rabble. 

Whether my verse's fame be doom'd to cease 
While the right hand which wrote it still is able, 

Or of some centuries to take a lease; 

The grass upon my grave will grow as long, 

And sigh to midnight winds, but not to song. 

14. the co m i ng of the Jttet] Acts vii, 52, 'the coming of 

the Just One/ Possibly Byron's reminiscence of the passage 
was confused with Acts xxiv, 15; 'a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and unjust/ # 

15. Achilles’ tomb] See notes on H, 34, 45, 47, pp. rato-i 
above, 

x6. Troy doubted] Byron refers especially to the denial 
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by Jacob Bryant (1715-1804) of tbe existence of Troy. Cf. 
canto IV, st. Ixxvi: 

There, on the green and village-cotted hill, is 

(Flank'd by the Hellespont, and by the sea) 
Entomb'd the bravest of the brave, Achilles; 

They say so—Bryant says the contrary. 

18. inherits] Succeeds to* For the spirit of this stanza 
cf. Shakespeare, Macbeth, v, v, 22-3: 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. 

21. the epitaphs] Cf. Sir Thomas Browne, Urn-Bttrial, 
ch. v; *To be read by bare inscriptions...to hope for Eternity 
by Aenigmatical Epithetes, or first letters of our names, to be 
studied by Antiquaries, who we were, and have new Names 
given us like many of the Mummies, are cold consolations unto 
the Students of perpetuity, even by everlasting Languages.' 

25. I canter] Much of Don Juan, cantos iir and rv, was 
written at Eavenna in the summer of 1819. The cantos were 
despatched to Murray in Feb., 1820, during Byron's second 
visit to Eavenna. On 29 June, 1819, he wrote to Murray, 
'I have my horses here, saddle as well as carriage, and ride or 
drive every day in the forest, the Pineta, the scene of Boccaccio's 
novel, and Dryden's fable of Honoria, etc., etc.' Cf. canto iii, 
st. cv: 

Evergreen forest I which Boccaccio's lore 
And Dryden^s lay made haunted ground to me, 

How have I loved the twilight hour and thee! 

26. the hero-boy] Gaston de Foix, duke of Nemours ai^id 
nephew of Louis XII of France, commanded the French army 
in Italy during the campaign of 1512. On ii April, 1512, the 
French and Ferrarese troops defeated the army of the pope and 
Ferdinand of Spain at Eavenna. Gaston, then in his twenty- 
third year, was killed in the battle. 
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29. A broken piHar] The Coloana de' Francesi (the 
Frenchmen's pillar) was erected in 1557 ^^tbont 2| miles south¬ 
west of Ravenna, on the bank of the Ronco. 

33. Bante'0 bones] Dante spent the last four or five years 
of his life at Ravenna under the protection of its lord, Guido da 
Polenta the younger. He died in Sept,, X32X, and was buried 
in a stone sarcophagus in the church of San Francesco. In 1482 
a monument was erected to him in the shape of a bas-relief by 
the sculptor Pietro Lombardi, by order of the Venetian governor, 
Bernardo Bembo. The ‘cupola' which Byron describes is the 
small mausoleum built over the monument, on a site adjoining 
San Francesco: this was the work of the architect Camillo 
Morigia in 1780, In the course of time the poet's actual place 
of burial became doubtful; but in XS65 a wooden cofHn con¬ 
taining a skeleton and inscribed ‘Dantis Ossa' was found near 
the mausoleum, and the bones were deposited in a sarcophagus 
below the monument. 

40. Pelides] Achilles, the son of Peleus. 

46, those blood-bound*] Warriors. 


VIIL The Siege of Ismaie, 

Canto VII, stt. booevi, bcxxvii. Ismail, neat the northern 
mouth of the Danube, on the frontier of Bessarabia and the 
Dobrudsha, was stormed by the Russian general Suvdrofi in 
1790, during the war between Russia and Turkey. Byron 
makes Juan and Ms companion Johnson, who have been sent to 
the siege with other captives in the Turkish fleet, escape to the 
Russian camp. Juan distinguishes Mmseil and is sent with the 
despatch announdng the victory to the empress Catherine II, 
wMch leads to Ms fortune at the court of Russia. The description 
of the siege occupies cantos vu, viir. 

X5. Allah 1] Xhe Mohanmedan battl6<ry, calling u|K>n God 
Cf. canto vin, st. vHi: 
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And one enormous shout of 'Allah!' rose 
In the same moment, loud as even the roar 
Of war's most mortal engines, to their foes 
Hurling defiance: city, stream, and shore 
Resounded Allah!' and the clouds which close 
With thick'ning canopy the conflict o'er 
Vibrate to the Eternal name. Hark! through 
All sounds it pierceth, 'Allah! AUahl Hu!' 

Allah Hu I, says Byron, 'is properly the war-cry of the 

Mussulmans, and they dwell on the last syllable which cives it 
a wild and peculiar effect' ' ^ves it 


IX. Byron and Napoleon. 

Canto XI, stt. Iv, Ivi. In this canto Juan arrives in London 
upon a secret mission from Russia and is received with distinction * 

As in Banquo's glass. 

At great assemblies or in parties small. 

He saw ten thousand living authors pass' 

That being about their average numeral j 
Also the eighty 'greatest living poets,' 

As every paltry magazine can show ifs. 

This leads to Byron's digression on himself and poetry in his day. 

8 . The grand Napoleon] For B3n:on's admiration of 
Napoleon and recognition of the parallel between their two 
careers* see introductory note on p. 139 above. B3rron's fame 
was achieved by the first two cantos of Childe Harold in i8i2* 
He Hkens the works which turned popular opinion against him 
to the three landmarks in Napoleon's fall. The effect of his most 
daring poem* Bon Juan (cantos i, ii, 1819), he compares to the 
retreat from Moscow in 1812; the long blank verse tragedy, 
Marino HalitsfO (1821), to the defeat of Leipzig in 1813, which 
paved the way for the invasion of France and Napoleon's first 
abdication; while in Coin, a MysUry (1821) he recognises a 
failure apparenriy as complete as that of Waterloo in 1815. 
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If the comparison is unduly egotistic, it has at any rate the merit 
of daring and cleverness, 

10. Mont Saint Jean] The position occupied by Welling¬ 
ton's army at Waterloo. The name of Mont-Saint-Jean is fre¬ 
quently given to the battle by the French. 

11. La Bello Alliancel The farm on the held of Waterloo 
which was the centre of Napoleon’s line. Byron applies its name 
to the ' Holy alliance ’ which reorganised Europe after the fall of 
Napoleon, with reference to the rivals who had envied his own 
popularity. 

16. turncoat Southey] See note on L 77, p. 155 above. 

turnkey Lowe] Sir Hudson Lowe (1769-1844), governor of 
St Helena during Napoleon's exile. 

X. Newstead. 

Canto xni, stt. iv-Ixvi. 'Norman Abbey' is a picture of 
Newstead abbey, the family seat of the Byrons, between Notting¬ 
ham and Mansfield. The priory—it was never actually an abbey 
—of Newstead (de Nava loco) in Sherwood forest, dedicated to 
St Mary, was founded for Austin canons by king Henry II 
about 1x70. After the suppression of the monasteries, the 
priory was granted to Byron's ance.$tor, sir John Byron of 
Colwick. Byron had been obliged to sell the estate in 1817: 
he was, however, devoted to the place, and hia love of it and of 
the long tiuditions of his family are recorded in two pieces 
published in Hours of Idknm, viz., On Uming NmsUad Abbey 
and Elegy on Nmstead, Sir John Byron did not destroy the 
conventual buildings, but turned them into a dwelling-house 
surrounding the cloisi^r-court; and, although many alterations 
have been made, their original arrangement can atm be ©asfiy 
traced. The priory church was destroyed, with the exception of 
the west front, one of the most beautiful works of the dose of the 
thirteenth century, which remains on the north side of '^e house. 

7. ttie naonki^ The idml^tants of the priory were not 
monks, but canons regular, who, although their life had general 
features in common wirii that of monks, Irred under a less strict 
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rule. Byron ( 1 . 43) confounds them with friars, an entirely 
different type of religious order. Such mistakes were common in 
>iifi day and are not unknown in our own. 

II. Caractacus] Caratacus or Caradoc, the British king 
who resisted the Roman conquerors in a.d. 50, and died in 
captivity at Rome. 

19. a river] The Leen, which rises in the high land north of 
iSTewstead and falls into the Trent at Nottingham. The neigh- 
"bourhood of the river, which afforded water and drainage, deter¬ 
mined, as in other similar cases, the position of the monastery. 
3yTon’s supposition in U. 7, 8 above is of course purely fanciful. 

35. a grand arch] The great western wall of the church 
with its middle gable. It actually screened the nave and north 
aisle. There was no south aisle; but in order to give the west 
front symmetry, it was extended southwards, the southern part 
screening the portion of the cloister adjacent to the church. 
Xiie term 'grand arch' may be applied to the west window ( 1 . 57) 
above the middle doorway: the wings on each side were supplied 
with blank windows of equal height, containing similar tracery, 
which screened off the lower roofs behind. 

47. The gallant cavaliers] The B3nrons were devoted 
xoyalists- John, first lord Byron (d. 1643), received his peerage 
from Charles I in 1643; and his brother Richard, afterwards 
second lord (d. 1679), defended Newark-on-Trent in 1643-4. 
If was during the siege of Newark that so many local houses were 
nsed as fortresses by the royahsts (1. 45): the history of one, 
"Wiverton manor, has been related by the late 3 Mrs Chaworth- 
Tslnsters in her book, A Cavalier Stronghold. 

72. choral wall] Choral, partly as reminiscent of the 
* silenced quire' (1. 63), partly with reference to the music which 
fbe winds make through it. 

75. Memnon’s statue] The great seated statue near 
TCliebes, in Egypt, which was said to emit a sound at dawn and was 
regarded by the Greeks as a figure of Memnon, the son of Tithonus 
SLiad Aurora. See Keats, Hyperion, 11, 376: 

Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon's harp 
He uttered. 
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92. The cells] The canons of Newstead did not live in cells, 
but had their common life in the cloister and the surrounding 
buildings* The various rooms and halls opening off the cloister 
had their own special use in the life of the monastery, and were 
not private cells* 

refectory] The refectory or frater of the canons, on the south 
side of the cloister, became the drawing-room of the mansion* 

93. An exiiuisite small cbapel] The vaulted chapter- 
house, on the east side of the cloister. Similarly, at Forde 
abbey m Dorset, the chapter-house has been turned into a 

chapel* 

96. the baron than the monli:] Byron's description of the 
house itself closes here, but he goes on for seven more stanzas to 
wander among the pictures which it contains, 

XI. Truth stranger than Fiction. 

Canto XIV, stt. ci, cii. The reflections arise from a 'senti¬ 
mental situation,' springing out of ' a harmless game of billiards,' 
in which Juan finds himself involved at Norman Abbey. 

7. some Columbna] Some new explorer in a new world 
of morals. 

9* antrea vaat and deaorta Idle] Shakespeare, Othello, 
I, iii, 140: cf. note on L 76, p. X29 above, Antres« caverns. 
13. Antbropopbagi] Man-eaters. Byron again alludes to 

the passage in Othello, 1, iii> 144 • 

The Anthropophagi, and men whem beads 
Do grow beneath their sbouldeta 

—some of the wonders retailed by Othello to Desdemona. 
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XII. Man anb Time. 

Canto XV, st. xcix. A noble stanza^ in -which Byron, accord¬ 
ing to his wont, turns directly from a passage of flippant wit. 

I. Between two worlds] Cf. Pope, Essay on Man, ii, 3: 

' this isthmus of a middle state.' 

ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 

Dated ' Missolonghi, Jan. 22, 1824.' Byron had landed at 
Missolonghi, on the north side of the gulf of Patras, on 5 January, 
and joined the forces of the Greek insurgents. He died on 19 

April following. 

4. Still let me love] See note on 1. 153* P* ^3^ above. 

2*2. Glory and Greece] The war of Greek independence 
began in 1821, first as a movement of rebelHon against Turkish 
despotism. The independent kingdom of Greece, the result of 

the war, became a reality in 1832, 

26. through whom] Byron refers to his ancestors, the 

Norman Erneis de Burun and his descendants, some of whom he 
enumerates in the stanzas On leaving Newstead Abbey. 

33. why live?] The lines are prophetical. Byron, however, 
did not die in the field three months later, but of a fever caught 
amid the miserable conditions of the camp at Missolonghi. 
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Acciaiuoli, Franco, duke 01 
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Achilles' tomb, 160 
Addison, Joseph, 148 
Adige river, 147 
Adnatic, the, 147 
Aegina, gulf of, 126 
Aegina's rock, 126 
Aeschylus, 158 
Ah! wherefore, 122 
Ajax, 112, 120 
Alaric, 149, 152 
Alban hills, 152 
Albania, 158 
Albany, 138 
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Albyn, 138 
Alecto, 148 

Alexander the great, 12 1 , 140 
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antithetically mixt, 139 
antres vast and deserts idle, 166 
Apollo, 1 14. X49, X56, 157 
Appian way, the, 149 
area, a grand, 165 
its broken, 112 
Ardennes, forest of, 138 
Argolis, 126 
Argonauts, the, 156 
Aristobulus, 132 

— son of Herod, 132 
Aristogeiton, 120 
Arnold, Matthew, 108, 143 
Arnulf, emperor, 149 
Arqu 4 del Monte, 147 
array, 126 

Arta, gulf of, 159 
Artemis, 3:09, 149, 157 
Ashur, 132 
Asia Minor, X56, 157 
Asmonaean dynasty, X32 
Athamas, 1x9 
Athena, X12, 1x4, 151 
Athena's wisest son, 113 
Athens, and buildings, etc., at, 
XXI, 112, 114, X16, 1x7, 126, 

158, 159 

— Capuchin convent at, 126 

— duke of: see Acciaiuoli 
Athos, mount, X13 

Attains I, king of Pergamus, 
152 

Attica, ii 4 » X56 
AuerstSuit, battle of, 138 
Aurora, 165 
Avignon, 147, X49 


. Babel, 132 
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Bacon, Roger, 154 
Bactrian, Samian sage, the, 113 
bag o' the bee, the, 154 
ballads, Spanish, no 
Ballater, Aberdeenshire, 105, 
107 

Ballatrich, Aberdeenshire, 105, 
106 

Balmoral, forest and castle of, 
Aberdeenshire, 105 
baron than the monk, the, 166 
barrow, 121 
beheld, 153 

beings of the mind. The, 146 

Belisarins, 149 

Belle Alliance, La, 164 

Bembo, Bernardo, 162 

Berne, 134 

Bessarabia, 162 

Between two worlds, 167 

bind, to, 158 

Black sea, the, 156 

bled. Had, 122 

blind old man, the, 120 

blood-hounds, those, 162 

blue-eyed maid of heaven, 112 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, 161 

Boeotia, 126 

bondsmen of a slave, the, 117 
Bonivard (de), Francois, I33» ^34 
bosom of the North, even in 
the, 151 

Braemar, Aberdeenshire, 105 
Braham, John, 131 
Breath'd, 14^ 
breathing world, thxs, 130 
Brenta nver, 146,147 
Bridge of Sighs, the, 144 
brother’s soul, My, 136 
Broughton, baron: see Hob- 
house 

Browne, sir Thomas, 125, lox 
Bruce, Thomas, earl of Elgm, 
112, 126 , 

Brumaire, revolution of, X40 ^ 

Brunswick's fated chieftain, 138 


Brussels, 137, 138 
Bryant, Jacob, 161 
Bulbul, the, 123 
Burun (de), Emeis, 167 
business, That hath no, 136 
but so, 146 

Byron, Catherine, 105, 109 

— George Anson, seventh 
baron, 129 

— George Gordon Noel, sixth 
baron, characteristics: 

archaisms, use of, 147-8 
autobiographical poetry, 

128, 129, 130, i37> 153- 
4. 164, 167 

careless writing, 123, 130 
character, favourite type 
of, 127 

Coleridge, debt to, 115* xiS 
contrasts of seriousness 
with flippancy, 153, 167 
copiousness, 127, 134 
couplet, use of, 107, Ii5» 
118, 124, 125, 127 
death, attitude to, 115 
descriptive power, 125 
dramatic force, 131 
eloquence, 125 
Greece, love of, iii, ii3» 
167 

hypadlage, use of, 146 
imagination, 105 
lameness, physical, 130 
liberty, enthusiasm for, 
III, i 33 » 139 
lyric beauty, 108,109* I33 
melancholy, 107, 109 
metre, 105, 106, 108, 115, 

118, 119 

Nature, attitude to, 152 
pariios, 134# 153. 
personal digressions, 113 
personiflcafion, iii, ii^» 

115 

political sympathies, 117* 

139 
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Byron, George Gordon Noel, 
sixth baron, characteristics 
(cont ,): 

rhetorical style. 141 
Scott, debt to, ii5» 
sea, love of the, 153 
Shelley and Keats, con¬ 
trast with, 131 
solecisms in grammar, 113, 

152-3,156 

warfare, on, 120 
poems: 

Address intended io he re^ 
cited at the Caledonian 
meeiii^t 106 
Adieu, The, 108 
Alhama, Ballad on the 
siege and conquest of, no 
And thou art dead, as young 
and fair, 109 

Bride of Ahydos, The, 117— 
23, 124, 136 

Bright he the place of thy 
soul, 108, 118 
Cain, a Mystery, 163 
Childe Harold*$ Pilgrimage, 
109, no-4, 1x8-9, 120, 
X2I, x26, 128, 130, 137- 
53 > 157* 160, X63 

Childish Recollections, 107 
Chillon, Sonnet on, I33’“4 
— The Prisoner of^ 133, 
X34-6 

Corsair, The, 123, 124-6, 
X28, 129 

Curse of Minerva, The, 
XX2, 126 

Destruction of Sennacherib, 
The, 132 
Don Juan, X20, 

Enghsh Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, 153. 155 
Giaour,The, X24,12S 
Harrow, Lines ' written he-- 
neath an elm in the 
churchyard of, 107-8 


Byron, George Gordon Noel, 
sixth baron, poems {cont ,): 
Harrow, On a distant view of 
the village and school of, 
108 

Hebrew Melodies, 131, 133 
Hellespont, stanzas after 
crossing the, 120 
Herod*s Lament for Mari- 
amne, X32 

Hours of Idleness, X05, X07, 
X64 

Island, The, 106 
Lachin y Gair, 105-6 
Lament of Tasso, The, X45 
Lara, 127-31, 140 
Manfred, X33, X36-7, X54 
Marino Faliero, 163 
Mary, To, on receiving her 
picture, X07 
Newstead, Elegy on, 

— Abbey, On leaving, 
X64, 167 

Occasional Pieces, xo8,109, 
no, X33 

Ode to Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte, X39, X51 
One struggle more, and I am 
free, 109, 1x5 
Shewalk$inBeauty,x^i,iZ‘2‘ 
Song of the Second Spirit, 
The, 133, 136-7 
Sianxas for Music, I'iZ 

Thirty-siscih year. On this 
day I complete my, 167 
Thyrxa, To, 109 
Vision of Belshazzar, 132 
— Judgment, 155 
When I rov*d ayoung High^- 
lander, xo6 

When me two parted, 109 
prose quoted, X05, 106, xo8, 
109, 112, 120, 121, 122, 
X23, 124, X28, 129, 138, 
145, X44, X 45 , X46, 148, 
158, x6i, 163 
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ByitJft, John, 

JL iir John, m 

John, fimt Uxon. up 
^ fech&rd, mxomi Imfon* 

165 

Cadix, no. 113 
Cadrnui. 

Cailimstciws. lao 
CsMtthm. fountulis tif. 1 1 1 
Oatneron, ijH 

^ j^r EwcsHt r3^ 

*«*• coloiiisl JohiiTI), 
'Camertm'ngAthrnng* tho. t^n 

C$mxy tondi, 15*^ 
canons regwlaf, 164 
canter, I, 

cat^ty Un lovo. mom 130 
Cape Verde islands* 13S 
capote* a white, 111 
car cUmfe’d, Where the, 1 
Carsctacus* 1^15 

Caxolto ctf Mriifiswkh* f|ueen, 

Cai^erln© II* empresiof iiuasla* 
x6a 

Cava*s traitoMire* 110 
caviMers* the gallA4nt* 165 
cave, the, 1 *4 
cells, The* i6h 
Cephitiii, riiw, lad 
Centa, 110 
Chaiid*. 11% 

chap^ An mcquiMlm ammli* 166 
Gemie, 110 
Charkmifne, 149 
Charles I* Mug, i^s 
— V, emperor, 150 
Charlotte, pdnceie. 155 
Omwmth* Mmr Anne, tap 
Omworth-Mnirtstti, Mn, 165 
atmpth Mng of Egypt ISS 
Chexioems* Thtmaam^ i5» 
Chilon, eaaie of, xsi, 134 
Qdoi, lao, 156,157 
choral wall, sSf 


chymir iteasnre, a, 155 
Orem* Manns'Tnlhiii* 11?* I 5 « 
Cintra* cotiventintt ni, 11 * 
Othaerofi, lafi 
Clarens, *43 
clog the soul* to* it* 

Coildee.11: nfw thilldeao 
Colchis, uo, 150 
Odendge, Samiirl Taylor* 115* 
iiri, i 4 ff* far. lit* *30# 
Collins* William, lit 
Odrmna* cape, ii|. ith* tty 
de* Francesi, toa 
Coinmhia, 131 
Cidiimhiis, Home* ihO 
roiumn, the, f *y 
Colwkic. Notts, ir»4 
coming oi the hist* the* 
Omqn^mr and niplive. i^o 
ComtMniinoph. t it. 113 

— tMin conqiiest «d* MS 
C^intino, Anlcmio, 144 
cfirnire* f.sh 

t cititm, Mrs. irs 
country*! wrongs, His, * 5 ^ 
Oivadonga, im 
crags, the* 
creiceni, the# lah 
Creacefitiiis, 140 
Crenna, 150 

Cnlblean, Ahtrdeenstiirt* toy 
CnUoden# hMStUe of, io 0 , *l» 
curb the Inti of war* nor, *40 
Cybele* a tm* ^44 
Cydadea* th^, 130 * *37 
Cynthia*! noon, *00 
Cynlhnt, mouiil# io 0 
cypnwii and myrtk, the* iii 

— nor yew, toS 

l>ada# xsa 

0 a»te Aighieiii* 114. *15 
DmWB hmm, f0» 

Daonbe* by the, ip, *6j 
Dardan'i arrow, liini who felt 
the# las 
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Dardanelles, the: see Helles¬ 
pont 

Dardanus, 121 

daring made thy rise as fall, 140 
Darius Hystaspes, 158 
Davies, Scrope, 109 
days of love are over, My, 154 
Decay’s effacing fingers, 115 
decays, or, 144 
Dee river, 105, 106 
Delos, 109, 157 
Delphi, 114, 141 
Delphian cliff, his, 126 
desire. Beyond the fitting me¬ 
dium of, 140 
destin'd lord. Thy, 122 
Dian's crest, meek, 146 
Diodati, villa, 142 
Diogenes, 140 
directory, the French, 140 
disfigures it, That which, 141 
display'd, now in vain, 147 
Dobrudsha, the, 162 
dogeless, 145 
Dolomite alps, 147 
Doric mothers, the, 159 
Doris, 159 

dreams, immortal, 120 
Drury, Henry, 120 
Dryden, John, 125, 127, 161 
dun, 126 

Dundee, viscount: see Graham, 
John 

dusty darkness, 116 
dying hour, my, 108 

eagles, young, 135 
East, the exhausQess, 145 
edict of Earth’s rulers, The, 
150-1 

Egean sea, 113, 124, 156, 157 
Egypt, rsS 

Ekenhead, lieutenant, 120 
Elba, 140 

Elgin, earl of: see Bruce 
— marbles, 1x2 


embers of their former fires. 
The, 1x6 
emblem, Her, 126 
Epaminondas, 114 
^itaphs, the, i6x 
Erechthous, X56 
eremite, 1x3 

Ermenonvill© (Oise), 14X 
Erskine, John, earl of Mar, X38 
Euganean hills, 147 
Eureka, X50 

Eustace, John Chetwode, X47, 

148 

Evan's, Donald’s, 138 
Even now, X40 

fabled hero’s ashes, no, 120 
fantastic sky, our, 146 
Fassiefern, Argyllshire, 138 
Faust, 136 

felt and feeling. To make these, 
142-3 

Ferdinand I, king of Spaxn, x6x 
field, That, 120 
first, the, X52 
Florinda la Cava, iio 
Foix (de), Gaston, duke of 
Nemours, 161 
fond ally, the, ixx 
Fox, Charles Jfames, X17 
— Hemy, lord Holland, X17 
Franks, the, 159 
Frederick Barbarossa, emperor, 

149 

French revolution, the, X41, 
151 

Friar Bacon’s brazen head# 

154-5 

Fribourg, 134 

Friuli’s mountains, bine, 146 

GalHpoE, 158 
Ganymede, 120 
Garth, Samuel, 121 
Gauls, 152 
Gelder river, 105 
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Geneva, 134, ^ 4 ^ 

— lake of, 133/137^ 142, 

143 

Genevese republic, 134 
Genseric, 149 
George IV, Mng, 138 
Giant, tbe, in 
Giaour, 115 
Gibbon, Edward, 147 
Gibraltar, 109 
Gigbt, Aberdeenshire, 105 

-Gordons of, 106 

gladiator, statue of the dying, 
151 . ^ ^ 

Glory and Greece, 167 
Gloucester, 123 
Golden fleece, the, 156 
gondoliers, Venetian, 145 
Gordon, Annabella, countess of 
Huniiy, 106 

— Catherine: see Byron 

_ George, earl of Huntly, 

106 

— sir William, 106 

— Highlanders, the, 138 
Goth, the Christian, The, 149 
Goths, ye, 152 

Graham, John, viscount Dun¬ 
dee, 138 

Granada, conquest of, no 

Grass, 155 

Gray, Thomas, in, no, 125, 

137 

Greek, the subtle, 117, I 57 

— independence, war of, 167 
Greene, Robert, 154 * 
Gregory VII, pope. 149 
Grisons, the, 147 
Guadalete, battle of the, no 
Guiscard, Robert, 149 

Giil, 118 
gulf, a, 135 

Hagion Oros, 113 
haply lies, where, 152 
Harmodius, 120 


Harrow, Middlesex, 107, 108 
hear, Can he not, 122 
heart. The only, 122 
hearts, colder, 160 
Heber, Reginald, 119 
hell of waters. The, 148 
Helle, 119, 120 
Hellers wave, 119-20 
Hellespont, 119, 120, 121, 122, 
123, 131 

Henry II, king, 164 
— IV, emperor, 149 
Heraclidae, the, 159 
Hercules, 159 

Hero and Leander, story of, 

119, 123 

hero-boy, the, 161 
Herod die great, 132 
Highlands, traditions of, 106 
Hipparchus, 120 
Hobhouse, John Cam, baron 
Broughton, 159 
Holland, lord: see Fox 
Holy alHance, the, 150-1, 164 
Homer, 112, 120, 121, 157 
Honour, in 
Horace, 154 
Houii, 123 

Hucknall Torkard, Notts, 129 
hundred isles, her, 144 
Hydra, isle of, 126 
Hymettus, mount, 114, 126 
Hyrcanus, 132 

Icing the pole, 153 
Ida, mount, 120, 121 
Idlesse, 147-8 
Idea's isle, 126 
Ilissus, river, 112 
lU-starr'd, though brave, 106 
imagination, creative fow&r of, 
146 

inherits, 161 

Ino, 119 

Interamna (Term), 148. 

Ion, 156 
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Dardanelles, the: see Helles¬ 
pont 

Dardanus, 121 

daring made thy rise as fall, 140 
Darius Hystaspes, 158 
Davies, Scrope, 109 
days of love are over. My, 154 
Decay's effacing fingers, 115 
decays, or, 144 
Dee river, 105, 106 
Delos, 109, 157 
Delphi, 114, 141 
Delphian cliff, his, 126 ^ 
de^e. Beyond the fitting me¬ 
dium of, 140 
destin'd lord, Thy, 122 
Dian’s crest, meek, 146 
Diodati, villa, 142 
Diogenes, 140 
directory, the French, 140 
disfigures it. That which, 141 
display’d, now in vain, 147 
Dobnidsha, the, 162 
dogeless, 145 
Dolomite alps, 147 
Doric mothers, the, 159 
Doris, 159 

dreams, immortal, 120 
Drury, Henry, 120 
Dryden, John, 125, 127, 161 
dun, 126 

Dundee, viscount: see Graham, 
John 

dusty darkness, 116 
dying hour, my, 108 

eagles, young, 135 

E^t, the exhaustless, 145 

edict of Earth's rulers. The, 

150-1 

Egean sea, 113, 124. 156,157 
Egypt, 158 

Ekenhead, lieut^mnt, 120 
Elba, 140 

Elgin, of: see Bruce 
— marble, 112 


embers of their former fixes. 
The, 116 
emblem. Her, 126 
Epaminondas, 114 
epitaphs, the, 161 
Erechtheus, 156 
eremite, 113 
Ermenonville (Oise), 141 
Erskine, John, earl of Mar, 138 
Euganean hills, 147 
Eureka, 150 

Eustace, John Chetwode, 147, 

148 

Evan's, Donald's, 138 
Even now, 140 

fabled hero's ashes, no, 120 
fantastic sky, our, 146 
Fassiefern, Argyllshire, 138 
Faust, 136 

felt and feeling, To make these, 
142-3 

Ferdinand I, king of Spain, 161 
field, That, 120 
first, the, 152 
Florinda la Cava, no 
Foix (de), Gaston, duke of 
Nemours, 161 
fond ally, the, in 
Fox, Charles James, 117 
— Heniy, lord Holland, 117 
Franks, the, 159 
Frederick Barbarossa, emperor* 

149 

French revolution, the, 141, 

151 

Friar Bacon's brazen head, 

154-5 

Fribourg, 134 

Friuli's moun tains, blue, 146 

Gallipoli, 158 
Gan3nnede, 120 
Garth, Samuel, 121 
Gauls, 152 
Gelder river, 105 
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Geneva, I 34 » ^ 4 ^ 

>- lake of, i 33 /i 37 > I 4 i. 142, 

143 

Genevese republic, 134 
Genseric, 149 
George IV, Mng, 138 
Giant, the, iii 
Giaour, 115 
Gibbon, Edward, 147 
Gibraltar, 109 
Gigbt, Aberdeenshire, 105 

_Gordons of, 106 

gladiator, statue of the dying. 

Glory and Greece, 167 
Gloucester, 123 
Golden fleece, the, 156 
gondoliers, Venetian, 145 
Gordon, AnnabeUa, countess of 
Huntly, 106 

— Catherine: see Byron 
_ George, earl of Huntly, 

106 

— sir William, 106 

___ Highlanders, the, 13S 

Goth, the Christian, The, 149 
Goths, ye, 152 . 

Graham, John, viscount Dun¬ 
dee, 138 

Granada, conquest of, no 
Grass, 155 

Gray, Thomas, in. 116, 125, 

137 

Greek, the subtle, 117, I 57 ^ 

— independence, war of, 167 
Greene, Robert, 154 ♦ 
Gregory VII, pope, 149 
Grisons, the, 147 
Guadalete, battle of the, no 
Guiscard, Robert, 149 

Gfll, 118 
gulf, a, 135 

Hagion Oros, 113 
haply lies, where, 152 
Harmodius, 120 


Harrow, Middlesex, 107, loS 
hear. Can he not, 122 
heart, The only, 122 
hearts, colder, 160 
Heber, Reginald, 119 
hell of waters. The, 148 
Helle, 119, 120 
Hellers wave, 119-20 
HeUespont, 119, 120, 121, 122, 

123, 131 

Henry II, king, 164 
— IV, emperor, 149 
Heraclidae, the, 159 
Hercules, 159 

Hero and Leander, story of, 
119, 123 

hero-boy, the, 161 
Herod the great, 132 
Highlands, traditions of, 106 
Hipparchus, 120 
Hobhouse, John Cam, baron 
Broughton, 159 
HoUand, lord: see Fox 
Holy alliance, the, 150-1, 164 
Homer, 112, 120, 121, 157 
Honour, in 
Horace, 154 
Houri, 123 

Hucknall Xorkard, Notts, 129 
hundred isles, her, 144 
Hydra, isle of, 126 
Hymettus, mount, 114^ 120 
Hyrcanus, 132 

Icing the pole, 153 
Ida, mount, 120, 121 
Idlesse, 147-8 
Idra’s isle, 126 
Ilissus, river, 112 
lE-staxr’d, though biave, io 6 
imaginatioii. creative power oJ, 
146 

inherits, 161 

Ino, 119 o 

Interamna (Termh ^ 4 ^. 

Ion, 15^ 
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lorda, 156 

Ionian blast, tli% 114 

— confederacy, 156 

— elegance, 156-7, 159 

— islands, 159 

— sea, 114 
Iris, an, 148 

— one vast, 146 
Islands of the Blest, 158 
Ismail, 162 

Italy, French campaign of 1512 
in, 161 

James I, long of Scotland, 106 

Janina, 158 

Jericho, 132 

Jerusalem, 132 

Jonson, Ben, 154 

Josephus, 132 

joyous, 142 

Julian, count, no 

Jura, 142 

just habitual scorn. That, 140 
Juvenal, 117 

Keats, John, 131, 165 

KilliecianMe, battle of, 138 

Kinnaird, hon. Douglas, 131 

Mosk, 126 

knoll, 143 

Koran, The, 122 

Koroni, gulf of; see Messenia 

Lacedemon’s hardihood, 114 
I^hin y Gair; see Lochnagar 
Lake poets, the, 155 
Lambert, anti-emperor, 149 
Landor, Walter Savage, no 
lay, there let him, 152 
Leander: see Hero 
Leen river, 165 
Left by his sire, 128 
Leipzig, battle of, 163 
Lemnos, 122 

Lennox, Qiariotte, duchess of 
Richmond, 137 


Leonidas, 116 

Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, prince, 

155 

Lesbos, 157 
Leto, 149 

Leucadian promontory, 157 
Levant, western, 159 
Lewis II, emperor, 149 
Libya, 121 

lights, the immortal, 145 
limbs. These, 120 
little objects, 139 
Lochiel, 138 

Lochnagar, Aberdeenshire, 105, 
106 

Locris, 116 

Lombardi, Pietro, 162 
Lombards, 149 

Louis XII, king of France, 161 
love. Still let me, 167 
loveliness in death. Hers is the, 
116 

Low countries, Napoleon’s in¬ 
vasion of the, 140 
Lowe, sir Hudson, 164 
lunar light, a, 150 
Lutraki, 159 

Maccabees, the, 132 
Macedonia, 113 
Macpherson, James, Ossianic 
poems by, 106 
madness lies, where more than, 
122 

Madrid, in 

making. Some trialhad been, 156 
Malamocco, 145 
man’s cheek is pale, 122 
Manin, Ludovico, doge of 
Venice, 145 
Mztnsfield, Notts, 164 
Mantinea, battle of, 114 
Mar, earl of: see ErsMne 
Marathon, 114, 158 
Mariamne, 132 
Mark, St, 144 
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Marlowe, Christoplier, 119 
Matthews, 109 
Meillerie, X43 
Memnon’s statue, 165 
Mendeli^s marbles, 114 
Mephistopheles, 

Messenia, gulf of, 126 
Micbiel, fiomcnico, doge of 
Venice, 144 
mighty heap, 
mild demeanour, Of, 150 
Miltiades, 15S 
Milton, John, 123, 135 
Minerva, 114 


Nar: see Nera 
Nathan, Isaac, 131 
Nauplia, gulf of, 126 
Neath, vale of, 14S 
Nephele, 119, 120 
Nera river, 148 
Newark-on-Trent, Notts, 105 
Newstead abbey, Notts, 109, 
128, 129, 164-6 
Niobe, 148-9 
nothingness, 115 
Nottingham, 164, 165 
nourished with the day, ^ 4 ^ 
Noves (de), Laure: see Sade (de) 


mining depths, 142 
Minions of splendour, 113 
Mira, La, 146 
Missolonghi, 167 
monasticism in Greece, 113 
monks, the, 164 
Mont Blanc, 136, i 37 
— Saint Jean, 164 

Montreux, I33» ^^43 
Moore, Thomas, 124, 129, X33 
Moors in Spain, the, no 
Morea, Turkish and Venetian 
conciuests of the, 112 
Morigia, Camillo, 162 
Morosini, Francesco, 112 
Morven, Aberdeenshire, 107 
— Argyllshire, 107 
— Caithness, 107 
Moscow, retreat from, 103 
mound, 112 

Mull, island of, X07 

Murray, John, 108, I45» ^40, 
160, 161 
Musaeus, 119 
Muses, the, 114 , 
music on the waters, like, 133 
mutual eyes, "those, 13 
Myoxs, F. W. H., 126 

Namur, 138 ^ ^,0 

Napoleon, 133. ^37. ^39. 

14I, 150# ^^3» ^'^4 


Obstruction’s apathy, Lold, 115 
Ocean, And I have lov d thee, 

153 

Olibius. tomb of, 125 
ohve-tree, 114 
one, in, 141 
Orchomenus, 119 
Otho I, emperor, 149 
— Ill, emperor, 149 
Otway, Thomas, 146 

Padua, 125, I47» ^49 
page, a single, 129 

pageant, the base, 15X 

pale and Uvid light, that, 135 

Pallas, II4; 
pang, that, 122 
Parga, 158, I59 
Paris, 121, 140 X 

Passarowitz, peace of, 112 
passions, 129 ^ 

Patras, gulf of, 167 
Patroclus, 121 
Peacock. Thomas Love, 125 
peasant’s plaint, a, no 
Pelagio: see Pelayo 
Pelayo, king of Astunas, no 

Peleus, 162 
Pelides, 162 

Peloponnesus, the, I57* ^59 
Pentelicus, mount. 114. 
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Pepin, 149 
Pergamus, 151, 152 
Persia, invasion of, by Alex¬ 
ander, 121 

Petrarca, Francesco, 116, 147 
phalanx, 158 
Phalerum, 126 


Phaon, 157 
Philip’s son, 140 
Phlegethon, 148 
Phoebus: see Apollo 
Phoenicia, 158 


gffeasied. But he 'was, 141 
Phrixus, 119 


pibroch, io6, 138 
pillar, A broken, 162 
Piraeus, 116, 126 


pity ceas’d to melt, 141 
Hus VII, pope, 149 
plaid, 105 

Polenta (da), Guido, 162 
Polish constitution of 1851,151 
Polycrates, 158 
Ponte (da), Antonio, 145 
Pope, Alexander, 116,121,125, 
127, 167 

Portugal, invasion of, in 
potent nations, three, in 


predecessors. His, 156 
Pretenders, Old and Young, 138 
pure elem^ts of earth, the, 135 
purpled. More deeply, 126 
Pyrrhic, 158 
Pj^Mcus, 158 
r^irhus, king of Ejaras, 158 
Pyihagoras, 113 
Pythian's mys&cave, the, 141 


latre-Bras, battle of, 137,13S 
diini, 149 


Eagata, 147 

idi, 162 
^ battle of, 161 




regent, prince, 155 
revel of the earth. The, 145 
Rhaetian hill, the far, 146-7 
Rhatikon, the, 147 
Rhine, river, 147 
Rialto, the, . 145 
Richmond, duchess of: see 
Lennox 
Ricimer, 149 
Rienzi (di). Cola, 149 
ringlets of gold, 107 
river, a, 165 

Roderick, long of the Visigoths, 
no 

Rogers, Samuel, 115, 123, 127 
Rome, buildings, etc., at, 117, 
148, 149, 150, 151, 152 

— sieges of, 149, 150, 152 . 
Romulus and Remus, 150 
Ronco river, 162 

root of the fond rage, the very, 

142 

rose-hues, 143 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 141, 

143 

- La Nouvelle HSlotse, 

143, 144 
Rumania, 152 
Ruskin, John, 144, 145 

Sadducee, the, 113 
Sade (de), Hugues, 147 

— Laure, 147 

St Helena, 140, 164 
Salamis, 116, 126 

— sea-bom, 158 
Samos, 113, 156, 158 
Santa Maura, 157 
Sappho, burning, 157 
sarcastk: levity, that, 129 
Satraps, 132 
SatumaJia, her, 151 
Savoy, alps of, 142 

— dukes of, 133, 134 

Scmn and the Temn muse, Th^ 

157 


t 
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Scio: see Chios 
Scipios’ tomb, The, 149 
Scott, sir Walter, 106, no, 115 
Scripture, references to, 113, 

122, 132, 152, X 55 . 160 

S6nancour (de), Etienne, 143 
senses narrow, Our, 150 
sepulchral lamp, a, 125 
servile ofEspring of the free, Oh, 
116 

Sestos, Ii 9 > X20 
Seville, no 

Shades of the dead, 105 
Shakespeare, WilUam, 115. it6, 
122, 129. t3°< 146, t6l, 166 

sharer, A, 142 « 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 108, 
116, 129, 13X, I 33 > X 35 » X30, 
137, 142, 145 
Sherwood forest, 104 
shore, this, 116 

Shvlock and the Moor, ana 
Pierre, I45~6 
Sigaeum's steep, 121 
Simonides, 116 
Sirocco, no 
slightest gale, the, 123 
slowly trace, To, 113 
so, 112 

Socrates, n 3 » . 

Soignes, Foret de, 138 
solitary_ cloud, 

something more beneath, 129 
Son of the morning, n 2 
sonnet-form, 147 
sophist^s stole, the, 112 

foul'^a%rOTk’d, yet well tiiy, 
140 

— invincible, my, X 54 
Southey, Robert, no, 13s, 155, 
164 

spare its relics, 114 
^ark of that dame, 116 

Sparta, 1x4 
Spirit, His, 131 


Spot of my youth, 108 
squander’d. Have, i53*‘4 
Star, The, 123 

steps are not upon thy paths. 
His, 152 

Stewart, Annabella: see Gordon 
Stolberg, Christian, 120 
stole, 112 
stood, had, 135 
such deeds, 119 ^ , 

Suli’s rock, and Parga s shore, 

158-9 

sulphury Siroc, no 
sun, their, 157 
Sunium, cape, 114 
Sunium's marbled steep, 159 ^ 
Suvdroff, Peter Alexis Vassi- 
lievich, 162 
syllable, 129 
Syria, 144 


Tagus river, in ^ 

Talavera de la Reina, battle of, 

IIO, III 

Tarik, no 

Tasso’s echoes, 145^ 

tempest of his heart, The, 

130 Q 

Tennyson, Alfred, lord, 15° 

Teos, 157 , o 

Terni, falls of, 148 , , ' 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, 

X37 

Thebes, 114^ X48, 158 

Themistocles, 117 
Theodore, St, 144 
Thermopylae, no, 150 
Theseus’ fane, 126 
Thessaly, 116 
thirty years, at, 153 
those, 144 
Thyrza, 109 
Tithonus, 165 
Toledo, IXI 
Totila, 149 
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Trajaa, emperor, 15^ 
Transylvania, 152 

tree, the, 147 
Trent river, 165 
Trito, 114 

Tritonia^s airy shrine, 114, i 59 
Troad, the, 121 
Trojan war, the, 156, 159 
Troy, 120, 121,161 

— doubted, 160—i 

— plain of, 120, 121 
TuUia, tomb oi 125 
turban-stone, his, 122 
turncoat Southey, 164 
turnkey Xr>we, 164 
tyrant, the, II5“6 
T3rrol, Austrian, 146, 147 
Tyrolese alps, 146-7 

XJgolino, 134 . - .. 

Universe, To mingle with the, 

152 

Vandals, 149 

varied favourite, 114 

Vdino river, 148 

Venice, 144, X 45 . I 47 » X 53 

— artiste of, 146 

— lagoons, 147 

— republic of, 145 
Vergil, 148 
Vevey, 143 
Visigoths, 149. X52 
Voivode, 117 

Walpole, Horace, 123 
wax and wasting fire, 112 
washed them power, 153 


Waterloo, battle of, 137, 138, 
140, 163, 164 
Waywode: see Voivode 
Wellesley, Arthur, duke of 
Welliu^on, 137, 164 
Wellington, duke of: see Welles¬ 
ley 

what few or none would do 
beside, 131 

Whiston, WilHam, 132 
whom, through, 167 
why live? 167 
Windsor, Berks, 108 
winged Lion, the, 144 
wiser, friendlier few, the, 129 
Wisest, thy, 126 
wither’d heart that would not 
break, the, 130 
Witigis, 149 

Wiverton manor, Notts, 165 
Woe to thee, 122 
wondrous wilds, and deserts 
vast, 129 
Worcester, 123 

W ordsworth, William, in, 

I3X» X36, 145, 152, 155 
worm. The, 122 
wreak, could I, 143 
Wul-wuUeh, 122 

Young, Edward, 116, 119 
Ysgwd-yr-Eira, 148 

Zeus, 151 
— Olympian, in 
Ziani, Sebastiano, doge of 
Venice, 144 
Zoroaster, 113 
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